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Editor's Chat 


REETINGS to all our colleagues and best wishes for a very successful 
academic year in 1944-45! 

Never have our prospects been brighter. The nation is finally awakened 
to the need for foreign languages. This is evidenced by the latest reports 
that the enrollment in foreign languages for this year has already shown a 
marked increase. It is up to us to keep the ball rolling. 

We are continuing our campaign in favor of the languages. We ought 
to be encouraged by the splendid testimonials from the leaders in all walks 
of American life. This new mark of approval on the part of the general pub- 
lic and the consequent demand for languages by the students and the par- 
ents will surely change the attitude of the average educationist and admin- 
istrator towards foreign language study. The new curricula and programs of 
study will have to make provision for the inclusion of the foreign languages. 
The new aims of a real practical mastery of the oral and written language 
will require more than two years. This will improve immensely the condi- 
tions of our teaching. 

As further evidence of our desire to improve our techniques from within 
Dr. Winthrop H. Rice of Syracuse University, Assistant Managing Editor 
in charge of Methodology and Bibliography, will conduct a series of articles 
on practical lesson plans for the various types of exercises in our daily 
recitations. He has secured the promised collaboration of some of our most 
distinguished teachers: Kaulfers, Tharp, Lindquist, de Sauzé, etc.—all 
prominent in their various languages. This new ieature will supply a very 
great need in our modern language methodology. 

In addition to the publication of articles concerning the various lan- 
guages, we want to add material for our Notes and News. This can be done 
only if all the Associations and the individual members send us faithfully 
all the items of interest in their vicinity. Our members will especially be in- 
terested in the Personalia column in which you are all invited to collaborate. 

While we are much indebted to the various language associations for 
their fine contributions in the French Review, Hispania, Italica and the Ger- 
man Quarterly, we must not forget that we all come together in one united 
front under the auspices of our all-language association, the National Feder- 
ation of Modern Language Teachers. We should all subscribe to its official 
organ, The Modern Language Journal. Join yourselves and encourage your 
colleagues. 

All for one and one for all! 

H. C. OLINGER 
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What Others Think of Us 


HENRI C. OLINGER 






































HIS is the third of the series of testimonials in favor of foreign lan- 

guages. In our forthcoming issues we shall publish the specific argu- 

ments of the friends of each one of the traditional languages which have 

been, and still are, taught in our high schools and colleges: French, German, 

Italian and Spanish. We shall also be happy to welcome the messages from 
the friends of the newcomers in our field: Portuguese and Russian. 

We again urge you to call these statements to the attention of your pu- 
pils, their parents, the school administrators and your local press. 

“‘AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!” 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 
BUREAU OF NAVY PERSONNEL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


5 April, 1944 


DEAR MR. OLINGER: 

During my travels in various parts of the world, I have been convinced 
on many occasions that Americans should possess at least a “‘working 
knowledge”’ of several foreign languages. Often it was almost impossible to 
obtain even the necessities of life because of difficulties encountered in mak- 
ing myself understood. 

Aside from a personal interest in several foreign languages, I feel that 
our schools and colleges will be remiss in their duty in the post-war world 
if they do not prepare their students for the global peace. International un- 
derstanding will necessitate international communication, and foreign 
languages will be the vehicles employed. 

I cannot urge too strongly that our young Americans of today, who 
will be the world leaders of tomorrow, be well versed in foreign languages. 
Like the people of Switzerland, it will behoove Americans to be able to read 
and converse in one or two languages in addition to our mother tongue. 

Yours sincerely, 
GENE TUNNEY, 
Commander, U.S.N.R. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
February 28, 1944 
DEAR MR. OLINGER: 

It has, unfortunately, been impossible for me to reply earlier to your 
important letter of February 15th. A statement from me may now be too 
late for your use, but in case your forms are still open I will give you my re- 
flections on the questions which you raised. 
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The desirability, even the necessity for the teaching of modern foreign 
languages is so obvious that it hardly needs discussion. The present and the 
post-war world will have need of persons conversant with the languages of 
our allies and our enemies. The fact is clearly recognized by the armed 
forces and special provisions have been made for training in these languages 
among the men and women in uniform. Practical necessity alone suggests 
to a shrewd people that commercial and other intercourse with those who 
speak other languages than English will be of great value and can best be 
carried on by those who know the languages. But practical necessity is not 
the only argument for such study. The post-war world will have need of 
men and women sensitive to the thought and ideals of foreign peoples and 
it will have need of disciplined minds and excellent scholars. That the study 
of modern languages is indispensable to the training such men and women 
should have can hardly be disputed, save by those whose competence to 
dispute is negligible. In projecting, then, the education of the future, mod- 
ern languages should be taught more widely rather than less, more thor- 
oughly rather than less so and with greater emphasis upon ability in 
speaking than in many instances in the past. 

With every good wish for the success of your efforts, 

Very sincerely yours, 
R. D. WEtcu, Chairman 
Section of Music 
Epitor’s NoTE: We are indebted for the publication of the following editorial to the Editor 


of The Transmitter, the official organ of the Technical School, AAFTTC, Boca Raton Field, 
Florida. We are indeed grateful for this most welcome support. 


A VITAL KNOWLEDGE 


Edward Murrow said recently in a broadcast from England, “there is 
a frantic search among American troops for men who can speak French.” 
With America waging war all over the globe the ability to speak and under- 
stand foreign languages has suddenly become more important than at any 
time in the country’s history. 

The educational branch of the Morale Services Division through the 
United States Armed Forces Institute, (a combined Army and Navy opera- 
tions serving all branches of the Armed Forces) stresses the study of lan- 
guages as a vital part of the “learn while you serve” training program. 

The Institute now offers instruction in 36 languages, including Russian, 
Chinese and Japanese. Manuals used in both the self-teaching and group 
courses have been developed by experienced linguists and to facilitate cor- 
rect and natural pronunciation, companion phonograph records are used in 
conjunction with the written material. 

These courses are naturally focused upon war activities and practical 
application takes precedence over grammatical construction, but when 
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completed the student will be well prepared for all military needs for the 
language learned. 

Language study is designed primarily to aid the fighting forces to func- 
tion more safely, efficiently and congenially in foreign lands. They will also 
enrich experiences, particularly during off-duty hours in far-away places 
and will continue to pay dividends in the post war world. 

Many incidents have been told by veterans from combat areas illustrat- 
ing the need for knowledge of foreign tongues, none more realistic proof 
than the story of the sailor who understood German. He discovered that the 
words being sung by one of the prisoners on board his ship were not the 
words of a song, but were improvised to make known the plan for escape 
to the entire group. This man’s knowledge of the German language saved 
his ship, his comrades and the valuable cargo. 

Buenos Aires, Moscow and Cairo, only ten hours from Washington, is 
no longer an unreasonable prophecy, and the slogan ‘“‘Washington no more 
than 60 hours from any spot on earth” has long since lost its power to amaze 
the slowest traveler. This realization has served to convince aviation con- 
scious America and the Training Services Command that air travel will 
make the entire world close neighbors, whether we like it or not and that 
future economic, business and social relations will require more and more 
knowledge of foreign languages. 

Many men in the services plan to change trades, vocations or profes- 
sions when they return to civilian life, or to take advanced places in the 
industries, organizations, or professions they followed before entering mili- 
tary service. One of the primary purposes of the educational program in its 
entirety is to serve the military personnel in this capacity and a study of 
one or more of these sure to be needed languages is an advanced guaranty 
of increased capabilities. 

If anything good can be fostered by a thing so horrible as war, surely it 
is the awakening in our country to the need for learning to live with peoples 
of other nations, who use other forms of speech, than our own. 


Epitor’s Note: Mirabile Dictu. An administrator and educationist in the Middle West who 
understands the modern language problem!! Congratulations to the Kansas Modern Language 
Association and to the Editor of their Bulletin, Professor W. H. Shoemaker, for their fine 
missionary work. 


My DEAR PROFESSOR SHOEMAKER: 

I am happy to have the opportunity to put myself down publicly as 4 
schoolman who is heartily in favor of greater emphasis on training in foreign 
languages, both at the secondary-school and at the college levels. Permit 
me to give three reasons for my attitude toward such training. 

1. One of life’s greatest curses is provincialism. It leads to selfishness, 
misunderstanding, and war. There is no way to understand another people 
well enough to feel their point of view except through a thorough under- 
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standing of their own language. Understanding must precede sympathy, 
which in turn leads to that kind of cooperation which is the only sure basis 
of peace among nations. Incidentally, a person who does not so understand 
at least one people other than his own is too provincial to be called a liber- 
ally educated person. 

2. Foreign languages are among the most suitable of studies for Ameri- 
can students, especially through high school and early college days, because 
of at least two specific demands which their study makes on these students. 
I refer to the demand for regular daily preparation and to the demand for 
exactness. In too many school subjects students can make acceptable reci- 
tations simply by drawing on the casual observations and experiences of 
their daily lives. It is not so in the language classroom. Here satisfactory 
achievement depends on a fair quantity of regular daily study and on a 
quality of study which demands a thoroughness that leads to mastery. Life 
after school requires regular daily work and masterful work. In language 
study it is not good enough to be nearly right. A word with one wrong letter 
is wrong. College freshmen particularly need this good training in develop- 
ing the ability to work and to work accurately. And, in spite of the dictum 
of some psychologists, I still believe that languages can be taught so that 
there is a transfer of such good training from the language study classroom 
to other school classrooms and to the classroom of life. Moreover, languages 
are subjects which, in my judgment, are far better suited to the freshman 
mind and abilities than many other subjects of a more philosophical nature 
which are better understood in later college years. 

3. Languages give large returns throughout life in personal satisfac- 
tions to the person who is master of one or more of them. One of these satis- 
factions comes through reading. Recently I read a fascinating biography of 
Victor Hugo with tremendous interest. I know it appealed to me so strongly 
because, for the most part, I understood the many French words and quo- 
tations. (Alas, I did not understand all of them. I should have taken more 
French in college.) And a recent book on India gave me, in middle age, all 
the thrills of boyhood over again, chiefly because the numerous Hindustani 
words came back out of the long ago as old friends and let me live over again 
for several evenings the, dear, dead days beyond recall when, as a lad, I 
lived in that country. 

In closing, let me express the hope that students who study foreign 
languages, will study each language long enough to acquire in it real mas- 
tery in reading or speaking or both, since this mastery will stay with them 
throughout life as an abiding source of personal satisfaction and pleasure. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pau B. Lawson, Dean 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


University of Kansas 
April 24, 1944 
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DESIRABILITY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY FOR THE 
PREMEDICAL CURRICULUM 


Morris FIsHBEIN, M.D., Editor 
The Journal of the American Medical Association 


Practically all medical schools require a reading knowledge of either 
French or German. Many of them have more recently suggested the possi- 
bility that Spanish or some other foreign language would be likely to meet 
the needs. Obviously, the language requirement is planned not only for 
the ultimate usefulness in relation to medical literature but also in relation 
to the actual practice of medicine. The postwar world is going to require an 
extension of American medicine to many countries, since the medical schools 
of all the occupied nations have been destroyed and disintegrated and will 
require rebuilding. There will be students coming to the United States from 
all of these countries, speaking a variety of foreign languages. Rear Admiral 
Ross. T. McIntire of the U. S. Navy Bureau of Medicine and Surgery has 
said that many of the young physicians now in the armed forces are likely 
to remain in the service for the next ten years in order to take care of the 
health needs of some of these nations. 


““FOREIGN LANGUAGES—AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!”’ 
“‘AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDs!”’ 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 











Concentration vs. Dispersion 
In the Training of Teachers of Foreign Languages 


M. S. PARGMENT 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

(Author’s Summary.—Arguments against a proposition made by a professor of education that 
teachers in training be discouraged from selecting modern foreign language as a major sub- 
ject.) 

HE recent discussions among members of teacher-training institutions 

regarding the necessity of raising the standards of our high school 
teachers, particularly in some specialized fields, were so earnest and so free 
from discord that general recognition of the need of such a step could be 
taken for granted. But apparently this was an illusion. Those who partici- 
pated in these discussions failed to take into consideration our numerous 
specialists in education who are not interested in standards, whose only con- 
cern is the convenience of school administrators and the immediate practical 
needs of the community. 

A study* inspired by these propensities is now before the teacher-train- 
ing institutions and the Superintendents of Schools of the country. The 
author, having ‘“‘discovered,”’ by means of a few figures, that teachers who 
majored in language are, ordinarily, not qualified to teach two or three 
other subjects, proposes, or rather recommends, that the number of majors 
in language be reduced. 

It is the purpose of this article to show: 1) that Professor Potthoff’s 
approach to the problem is shallow and not free from bias; 2) that the prob- 
lem with which he is concerned is not general or permanent and, besides, 
that it can and should be met by less professionally costly means than the 
lowering of standards for teachers, and 3) that his recommendations are 
reckless and dangerous. 

Outside of the small high schools of his state, Professor Potthoff’s fig- 
ures have been drawn from only 50 schools—out of a total of 173—few of 
which are located in the city of Chicago. He recognizes that, in his study, 
“large schools are under-represented’’; he knows that the conditions he is 
describing do not prevail in the high schools of the eastern states, nor in 
preparatory schools everywhere; he knows that programs of study in all 
high schools constantly change with the changing mood of our youth, with 
the immediate needs of every individual community and, not infrequently, 
with the humor of professional curriculum makers; he recognizes that “‘it 
may be inadvisable at this time to make recommendations relative to com- 


* “The Combinations of Subjects of Specialization for High School Teachers of Foreign 
Languages” by Edward F. Potthoff, Assoc. Professor of Education at the University of Illi- 
hois. “Studies in Higher Education, No. 3.” 
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binations,” but he makes these recommendations just the same, and even 
tries to be as persuasive as possible. One wonders why. 

However, it would be imprudent to dismiss Mr. Potthoff’s study as of 
no consequence, for the conclusions he has drawn from it, being in line with 
some widespread tendencies, may, and probably will have a detrimental 
effect upon the status of foreign languages in the schools and colleges of this 
country. 

This eventuality does not seem to bother Professor Potthoff. He evi- 
dently belongs to those “‘specialists’’ whose views on education do not go 
beyond immediate practicability and for whom, because of these views, 
subjects of study and levels of attainment must be determined by supply 
and demand, exactly as household goods. Anything that transcends the 
immediate, such as the training of the mind in logical and critical thinking, 
broad views on life and on man, the general cultural level of citizens, hardly 
ever form a part of these specialists’ preoccupations—perhaps because these 
cannot be measured, classified and recorded and thus do not lend them- 
selves to “research’’! This philosophy of education, if it can be so called, 
is especially evident in the skeptical, or even downright negative position 
they take with regard to the necessity of providing the schools with well 
trained and broadly cultured teachers, and the necessity also to give teach- 
ers in service the means and the encouragement to continue in their studies. 

It is true, and well known, that small high schools are handicapped by 
the fact that many teachers are not qualified to teach three or four subjects. 
But this is not their only problem: they have many others. The solution of 
these problems will have to come from consolidation and from greater finan- 
cial assistance from the states and from the Federal Government. Mean- 
while, they can take care of this particular difficulty by keeping their pro- 
grams within their means. It is well known that many schools compel their 
teachers to carry excessively heavy teaching loads, or to teach subjects they 
are not prepared to teach, and yet offer many non-essential subjects. As for 
the special problem raised by a language teacher’s frequent inability to 
handle more than one additional subject, the following suggestions should 
be considered reasonable: 1) if standards count, no greater flexibility should 
be expected of any high school teacher; 2) the language which the given 
teacher is competent to teach should be the only one offered, and the choice 
of the students limited to that one language; 3) if this is not feasible, then 
no language instruction should be offered. No school has a moral right to 
offer a subject if it has no competent teacher to teach it; in doing so, it is 
simply deceiving the students and their parents. 

It is necessary to analyze Mr. Potthoff’s recommendations in order to 
point out the harmful consequences that would result if they were to be 
followed. In substance, these recommendations are: 

1. Teacher-training institutions, including the great universities, should 
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adjust their programs so as to meet the needs of the small high schools.—Specifi- 
cally, he wants them to reduce the number of majors and increase the num- 
ber of minors, so that more teachers will be ‘‘qualified” to teach at least 
three subjects, but preferably four. Professor Potthoff realizes that “‘the 
larger the number of subjects in which a teacher is prepared the less thor- 
ough is his preparation in any of them,” but his standards—as we shall see 
later—are so low that this causes him no concern. As a matter of fact, in 
the same breath he calls for “greater flexibility and adaptability” in the 
training of teachers and for “improved preparation.”’ Also, nowhere does 
he allow for the difference in professional equipment between a major and 
a minor. It is evidently necessary to call Mr. Potthoff’s attention to the 
fact that, in the field of foreign language, the difference is not between know- 
ing much and knowing a little less, but rather that between knowing little 
and knowing still less, which, in the case of a teacher becomes nothing 
worth considering. In general, it is safe to assert that when an ordinary 
A. B. claims preparation in three subjects, he may know one decently, but 
when he claims preparation in four subjects, he knows none, and should 
be barred from teaching. 

2. Subjects of study for prospective teachers should be assigned in certain 
definite combinations.—It is probably right that candidates for a teacher’s 
certificate be informed of the practical value to them of the different sub- 
jects, but it is positively professionally unethical to assign to them any 
combination of subjects without regard to the affinity of the latter and, 
above all, to the tastes, inclinations and special abilities of the candidates. 
As an educationist, Mr. Potthoff surely recommends that the abilities and 
tastes of high school pupils be taken into consideration when deciding upon 
programs of study, but he ignores this principle completely in the case of 
college students who are going to be teachers. Their individual intellects, 
characters, talents, even hopes, beyond a period of teaching in a small high 
school, are not to be considered. It is their lot to be filled up with indis- 
criminate bits of information required today by some superintendent who, 
in order to “run” his schools smoothly and cheaply, prefers teachers whose 
professional equipment is made up of a rich collection of interchangeable 
parts. 

3. A major in French, or in Spanish, is to form part of only one combina- 
tion out of the 104 established and recommended by Professor Potthoff. In 
order to appreciate fully the significance of this recommendation, it is neces- 
sary to have in mind the fact that Mr. Potthoff considers a minimum of 28 
hours in language as a major, and a minimum of 16 hours as a minor. Six- 
teen hours are normally earned in two years. If the number of students re- 
quired to take more advanced courses is greatly reduced and, in addition, 
our college and normal school authorities are told authoritatively that these 
Courses are not only unnecessary but are actually not desired, they would 
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no longer be authorized,—so that the training of all teachers of language 
would be limited to 16 hours! Then, since graduate courses are not accessible 
to students with so little preparation, most graduate departments would 
soon have to close shop. This is not an unduly pessimistic picture, for, be- 
cause of the unceasing attacks on foreign language by Professor Potthoff’s 
fellow travelers, things have been moving in this direction for some time. 

4. The number of majors in Latin is to be five times as large as that in any 
modern foreign language.—Professor Potthoff was, evidently, so carried 
away by his figures that he overlooked not only values, but also some 
concrete facts. The following single fact will show that his position is un- 
tenable: a knowledge of Latin usually means a familiarity with only one as- 
pect of language—reading, while a knowledge of a modern foreign language, 
in our days, imperiously calls for proficiency in all four aspects of language 
—reading, oral understanding, speaking, writing; while French grammar, 
for instance, is at least as hard as Latin grammar, and French pronuncia- 
tion must of necessity be more accurate. How absurd, then, to recommend 
a longer period of training for teachers of Latin than for teachers of modern 
foreign languages! 

This is not meant to say, or to imply that 16 hours is an acceptable 
minimum for a teacher of Latin. Of course not. This whole idea is absurd. 
The vocabulary and idiom of such a “‘teacher’’ are so limited that he will be 
unable to interpret any except very simple texts; he will be unable to place 
any text against its background because of his unfamiliarity with Roman 
life, history, and civilization; often he will even be unable to correct and 
explain simple sentences on the board,—unless he uses the same book that 
he used as a student, and his students will make the same mistakes that he 
made. But, at least, he is not expected to speak Latin or to understand it 
when spoken by natives! 

Mr. Potthoff’s acceptance, as something taken for granted, that 16 
hours—what he calls a minor—in a foreign language qualifies one to teach 
it is shocking. It betrays on his part a complete indifference to teacher 
qualifications as long as the minimum legal requirements are met. For 
surely a man who deals with the training of teachers knows beyond a doubt 
that 16 hours, even when earned with the highest distinction, are abso- 
lutely insufficient to prepare one to teach a foreign language. For the bene- 
fit of the readers of Mr. Potthoff’s pamphlet, it should be added that 16 
hours, i.e. two years, are considered throughout the world as a simple 
foundation on which the knowledge of a foreign language can be built. But 
even in this country, where standards in this field are notoriously low, few 
who have studied a language seriously, and who at the same time are consci- 
ous of their duty to our American youth, would be willing to assume the 
moral responsibility of recommending for a teaching position in language 
one who had only 16 hours in it. Mr. Potthoff says that “the interests of 
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the pupils should be considered first.”” There can be no doubt about that. 
Only he should not have overlooked the fundamental truth that of all 
conditions necessary to serve their true interests, competent teaching is 
foremost. A foreign language ‘‘teacher” who has had only 16 hours in the 
subject is incompetent. 

It is a fact, now strikingly brought home by the war, that this country 
is sadly monolingual. The clearest proof of this is to be found in the fact 
that thousands of able-bodied men with at least some college training had 
to be rushed back to school, here and in Great Britain, to pick up a smatter- 
ing, not only of uncommon foreign languages, but also of the foreign lan- 
guages which are generally taught in our schools, and many more thousands 
of our boys overseas, although high-school, or college graduates, are unable 
to communicate either with an ally or foe. To what is this deplorable situa- 
tion due? Is it due to a lack of linguistic ability on the part of our boys and 
girls, as is claimed by some educators, or to their lack of interest and coop- 
eration, as is asserted by others?p—To neither. This writer, who is very 
familiar with the schools of several other countries, is strongly convinced 
that, when properly taught, our boys and girls who choose to study a foreign 
language, learn it at least as fast and as well as any other group of children, 
and that nearly always they evince a keen interest both in the language 
and in the country where it is spoken. Our linguistic insufficiency is due al- 
most entirely to three causes, all of which are directly traceable to those 
who shape the destinies of our schools, that is, administrators and profes- 
sional educators: first, by far the greatest number of our foreign language 
teachers and instructors are almost unbelievably beneath their task, both 
professionally and culturally; second, the standard length of our language 
courses—two years—is ridiculously short ;* third, the teaching load that our 
high-school teachers are made to carry is abnormally heavy, which neces- 
sarily reduces their effectiveness. Of these three causes the first one is 
probably the most important for, while a teacher, who is highly skilled, who 
is master of his subject, and who is generally cultured, will achieve some 
worthwhile results, even in a two-year course, the others are doomed to 
failure. 

Mr. Potthoff is willing to admit that “‘with the cessation of the present 
conflict, foreign languages will become increasingly important.”’ There can 
be no doubt about that. The desire for more and better language instruc- 


* An analysis of the last Report of the League of Nations concerning the situation of for- 
eign languages in 37 countries, enabled Professor Thon of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to draw the following conclusion: “We find the public schools of this country at the bot- 
tom of the scale, whether we investigate the age of starting the first foreign language, the 
years of language work, or the number of required languages.” (The French Review, Jan. 
1942. The bibliographical reference of the report is: “Publication du Bureau International 
d’Education, N 54. L’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes.” Genéve 1937). 
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tion is even now strongly expressed by public opinion and supported by 
some of our highest government officials. Our government subscribed to the 
recommendation of the Lima conference that “in so far as may be permit- 
ted by the respective educational systems, the curricula of intermediate, 
normal, or special education in the American countries include the Spanish, 
Portuguese, English, and French languages.”’ 

Our frontiers have vanished, our provincialism and our belief in self- 
sufficiency are fast diasppearing. Whatever the political arrangements that 
will obtain after the war, our relations with the rest of the world, diplomatic, 
military, economic, social, and intellectual, will be on a greater scale than 
even before. All this is generally admitted, generally recognized; but for 
these relations to be beneficial, hundreds of thousands of American citizens 
will have to know the languages of the other nations as well as they know 
ours. Much less than in the past can we afford to limit ourselves to a two- 
year course, when the minimum course in most other countries is six or 
seven years; and we certainly must have no teachers with two years train- 
ing, when the minimum elsewhere is nine or ten. 

It would be naive to hope that such radical reforms will be in full opera- 
tion before many years, but the first step towards them can and must be 
taken now. Responsible educators should insist that the training of foreign 
language teachers be not determined, either as to quality or as to quantity, 
by present demands. They must insure against the recurrence of what hap- 
pened after the First World War, when a sudden demand for teachers of 
French was met by large masses of teachers who knew little French, and of 
what is happening again now, when a sudden and overwhelming demand 
for teachers of Spanish has caused large numbers of teachers to teach this 
language without knowing it. 
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What Languages Are Our Soldiers Up Against? 


Mario A. PEI 
Columbia University, New York 


(Author’s Foreword—In an article appearing in the December 1943 issue of the National 
Geographic Magazine (“The World’s Words”) mention is made of the languages that our troops 
are facing all over the world. A map that accompanies the article (this map was later repro- 
duced in the New York Herald-Tribune of January 16, 1944) purports to indicate: 1. the locali- 
ties where American troops are stationed throughout the globe; 2. the world’s “great language 
empires.” These are said to be six in number—English, Chinese dialects, Russian, Spanish, 
Portuguese and Arabic. No mention is made in the map of French, with its seventy million na- 
tive speakers, its vast colonial empire, in all of which French is current, or its even vaster 
intellectual empire, arising from the fact that the educated classes all over the world have some 
knowledge of French; or of German, with its one hundred million speakers on the European 
continent and its numerous emigrant and cultural speakers throughout the globe; or of Italian, 
with its sixty million speakers in Italy and abroad and its dominant position in the Mediter- 
ranean basin; or of Japanese, with its seventy-five million native speakers and its control, even 
though temporary, over populations numbering another three hundred million. The present 
article is meant to restore the proper balance as to the strategic importance of the world’s 
tongues, up to the time of writing.) 


HE story is told that one American private first class, equipped with an 

excellent course of college German, argues with his opponents before 
he shoots at them, urging them to surrender, in their own as well as the 
world’s best interests. To date, says the newspaper account, he has argued 
eight Germans into surrendering, while he has had to shoot three who re- 
mained unconvinced. ‘‘Daniel Webster of No Man’s Land” is what his 
buddies call him. 

“Siamo una pattuglia tedesca!’”’ yelled a Brooklyn captain of Italian 
extraction at the Italian defenders of a Tunisian outpost he and his men had 
crept up to in the darkness; the Italians believed him, ushered him and his 
men through the wire entanglement, then, when faced with the truth, 
stated that they were tired of the war anyway; no shots had to be fired. 

A Nazi scout in a North African sector was trying to get back to his own 
lines. The trench in front of him was filled with Americans, but he didn’t 
know that; he called out cautiously in German and got a quick and cheerful 
reply in the same language from a German-American G. L.; still suspicious, 
he repeated his question in bad Italian; an Italian-American doughboy 
from the Bronx gave him his answer. Reassured, the scout stepped into the 
trench, and into the arms of his multilingual captors. 

An American officer in French North Africa, knowing neither French nor 
Arabic, went to a jeweller to have the tarnish removed from the inside of his 
signet ring. Language difficulties immediately arose; the Arab offered pencil 
and paper, and the American, thinking what he wrote would be translated 
by some makeshift interpreter, carefully printed “Remove the tarnish,”’ 
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and left the inscription with the ring. The next day, on returning to the 
store, he found ‘“‘Remove the tarnish”’ beautifully engraved on the inside of 
the ring, from which the tarnish had mot been removed. 

When the invasion of Sicily began, former Lieutenant Governor (now 
Colonel) Poletti found himself the only American in the town of Favara, 
which the American troops had by-passed as they swept on to Agrigento. 
Nothing daunted, he asked to be taken to the town hall, from the balcony 
of which he made a rousing speech in Italian to the 20,000 inhabitants. He 
was wildly cheered, and stated later that it was “‘just like a political meeting 
back home.” 

By way of contrast, the press informs us that when the Americans ap- 
proached Palermo, the Italian general in command came out to meet them 
and surrender the city to them. No trouble was experienced when his car 
bedecked with white flags first came across our advanced patrols, but the 
American corps commander had no one with him who could speak Italian, 
and the general knew no English. The surrender of Palermo was thereby 
delayed for an hour or so. 

An American Navy captain, the proud holder of a Japanese degree in 
swordsmanship won when he defeated Tokyo’s navy sword champion in the 
pre-war days, puts his knowledge of Japanese to good advantage. Whenever 
he wants to find out where the enemies are, he yells insults at them in the 
slang of Tokyo’s slums; after a time the Japs become infuriated and shoot in 
his direction, thereby giving away their position. 

In Java, at the outset of the Japanese invasion of the Dutch East Indies, 
defending American fliers bailing out of their planes were taught by the 
Dutch to yell ““Kancha Kompanee!’’ (“Our Army!”) at the natives to keep 
from being shot at as Japanese parachutists, while from Burma comes a 
weird story about a soldier who wanted to buy a native coat and got a caged 
tiger instead because he said “ksu’”’ in the wrong tone. And from Algeria 
comes this gem of wisdom from the lips of a corporal: “A fella that can’t 
speak French is a total loss over here. The girls won’t look at him, he can’t 
buy what he wants, and nobody invites him home to dinner.”’ 

All of which goes to show that the languages facing our men in this 
global war are as many and as varied as are our allies and enemies, with 
plenty of neutrals thrown in for good measure. Some of the languages are of 
the common, everyday variety taught not only in our universities and col- 
leges, but even in our high schools. Others are comparatively little-known 
tongues that few people outside of professional linguists have ever heard 
about. Yet in their own areas they are spoken, heard, understood and writ- 
ten, more or less exclusively. And our boys, coming from a country where 


there was never too much of a vogue for foreign languages, are up against 
them. 


The major war-fronts are four in number— Western Europe, the Medi- 
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terranean (North Africa and Italy), Russia, and the broad Pacific. Minor 
scenes of military operations are far more numerous, ranging from Iceland 
to Madagascar, from Dakar to Dutch Guiana, from the Caribbean to 
Eritrea. Each presents its own specific language problems, which to the in- 
dividual soldier are apt to prove of paramount importance, because even a 
smattering of the tongue of an ally or enemy may spell the difference be- 
tween life and death, escape and capture, comfort and discomfort. 

The Western European front, as represented by air and commando raids, 
is perhaps the simplest to tackle from a language point of view. The enemy 
speaks German, and many of our high school and college graduates have had 
some training in that language. The subject populations that we are trying 
to rescue are for the most part of French speech, and here again we are 
fairly well equipped. All the way from the Bay of Biscay to the Belgian- 
Dutch border, French will do—provided we know French. Holland’s coastal 
populations speak Dutch, which is best described as midway between Eng- 
lish and German. But a good many Hollanders can understand English, 
German, and/or French. Further up the North Sea Coast, it’s German and 
Danish; then comes the long coast-line of Norway, with its Norwegian 
speakers. Danish and Norwegian are very, very close to each other (in fact, 
the Danes and the Norwegians once used the same literary language). Dano- 
Norwegian is far from difficult to learn, especially if one is satisfied with an 
elementary knowledge. Like Dutch, it is not too far removed from English 
and German. But just as in Holland, the number of Danes and Norwegians 
who can handle English and German is quite large. 

When we turn to the Mediterranean front, the language situation be- 
comes more complex. Here the enemy tongues were, until recently, German 
and Italian—two languages as opposite in sound as their speakers are in 
temperament, but both inextricably intermingled on the sands of Egypt 
and Libya and Tunisia. They parted company in Sicily and southern Italy, 
and Italian is now the language of our cobelligerents. French again steps 
into the picture, as an allied tongue. But this time it is a colonial, not a 
national language. From Dakar and Casablanca on the west to Tunis and 
Bizerte on the east, the official speech of North Africa is French. It is the 
language of the numerous European colonists in Morocco, Algeria and 
Tunisia, the language of the soldiers who first fought half-heartedly against 
Eisenhower’s men and then joined them with the joy of liberation in their 
hearts, the language of the officials and the traders and the merchants and 
the professions. And spreading across the entire upper portion of the Black 
Continent, from the Atlantic coast of French Morocco to the Red Sea and 
beyond, and down through the Sahara and the Chad region almost to the 
Equator, is Arabic—harsh, guttural, emphatic Arabic, the holy tongue of 
Islam, the language of the once proud, indomitable Moslem warriors who 
swept like a whirlwind across the face of Christian North Africa in the 
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seventh century, bearing the choice between the Koran and the sword to 
the unhappy inhabitants of Alexandria and Roman Carthage and planting 
their Semitic language with the Crescent over the tomb of the Graeco-Latin 
civilization that had preceded them. 

Across the Mediterranean, on the European side, are neutral, enemy and 
allied peoples—the latter held in bondage until we come to their rescue. 
The neutrals speak Spanish, where the Mediterranean begins to open up 
after the Strait of Gibraltar. French, temporarily in duress, comes next, 
where the big inland sea bulges out to the north of Corsica and Sardinia. A 
former enemy language, Italian, next appears (the real enemy, on Italian 
soil, was always the German Gestapo, and the Luftwaffe in its Sicilian and 
mainland bases), with the German of Cassino’s defenders extending north- 
ward, as a language of occupation, to the Brenner Pass and into its own ter- 
ritory. Then, from the Adriatic eastward, stretches a long line of victim 
nations with their statehood and their languages in chains—Yugoslavia, a 
picturesque mountain kingdom of variegated customs and costumes and 
tongues, among which Slavic Serbo-Croatian, a language akin to Russian, 
predominates; Albania, a region of fierce tribesmen speaking one of the 
oldest and least known languages of Europe; Greece, cradle of western civili- 
zation, with a language that differs very little from the ancient tongue of 
Homer and Euripides and Aristotle. Then comes another neutral, Turkey, 
speaking an Asiatic tongue brought up to date by Mustapha Kemal’s 
adoption of the western alphabet. The Mediterranean circle is completed by 
the coast-line of Syria and Palestine, where native Arabic vies for supremacy 
with a closely related language recently brought back to its ancestral home 
—the somewhat modernized Hebrew of the Palestinian Jews. 

The Russian front is one with which our troops are not directly con- 
cerned, at least for the present. In one way, this is fortunate, because it 
offers even greater linguistic complications. Here the enemy’s tongues are 
not one or two, but a dozen. In addition to the predominant and ubiquitous 
German, and the now vanished Italian of Mussolini’s unhappy “lend-lease”’ 
divisions, there are the Finnish of the Karelian sector and the Magyar of 
Hitler’s Hungarian allies—two originally Asiatic tongues distantly related 
to Turkish. The Roumanians impressed into service by the New Order 
speak a language which is proudly described by its possessors as the direct 
descendant of the Latin brought to the Balkans by Trajan’s Roman le- 
gionaries in the second century A. D. Slovak and Croatian contingents, both 
speaking Slavic tongues fully comprehensible to the Soviet fighters on the 
other side, and meager detachments of Spanish and French “volunteers,” 
supplied by Franco and Vichy at a time when Hitler’s star was in the 
ascendant, round out the multilingual picture of the enemy’s camp. On the 
Allied side, there is an absolute preponderance of one tongue—the Russian 
of the Soviet Union. But here, too, minor language contingents play their 
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part. A Polish legion has been raised by the Russians from among the pris- 
oners taken in the early days of the war, when Nazis and Soviets closed in 
on Poland and dismembered it. Lesser languages in the Soviet Union are 
quite numerous, some very close to Russian, like Ukrainian, others quite 
remote, like the tongues of the Kirghiz, Turcoman and Kalmuk divisions 
from beyond the Urals. 

But the linguistic gem of all the war fronts is the Pacific, and the reason 
is obvious. Here we have not a straight fighting line, like that of the Atlantic, 
or an elongated but restricted circle, like the Mediterranean, or even a 
2000-mile fighting front, like the Russian. Here we have a “front” that is 
two-dimensional, with depth as weil as length, offering up to the God of 
War millions of square miles of ocean with countless coast-lines and islands 
and peninsulas and all of their inhabitants. And this is our front par excel- 
lence. The Chinese hold the continental land lines, the British on the Burma 
frontier have stemmed the Japanese westward march; but elsewhere, the 
Dutch gave way after a heroic struggle, and we were left alone, with the 
English-speaking Australians and New Zealanders as our sole allies, to fight 
the Battle of the Pacific, from the Aleutians to the Solomons, from New 
Guinea to Hawaii and beyond. 

Here the languages of the opposing forces are clearly and sharply de- 
fined, with a gap between them that makes them as antagonistic and ir- 
reconcilable as are their speakers. The occidental English of MacArthur’s 
Americans and Australians, even the English-like Dutch of the remnants of 
Queen Wilhelmina’s forces that still fight on in the jungles of Java and 
Borneo, are in strident contrast with a tongue that makes no distinction 
whatsoever between masculine, feminine and neuter, that seldom bothers 
to distinguish between singular and plural, that uses an entirely different 
word for “father” according as he is ‘“‘my father” or “your father,” and that 
expresses a concept like ‘‘our army” by what to us is a crazy circumlocution 
(“‘I’’—plural particle—‘‘of”—“army’”—“‘so far as is concerned’’). The Japs 
are much better linguistically equipped with respect to us than we are with 
respect to them. Large numbers of them speak English, which is the pre- 
dominant foreign language taught in their high schools and colleges, and the 
only criticism that has been voiced of their command of our language is that 
“it’s too darned perfect!” (This came from a sergeant of the Marines who 
ordered his machine-guns to start shooting after he heard the following 
from the dark bush: ‘“‘Please do not open fire; we are an American scouting 
party, returning from our reconnoitering mission.”’) ““No Marine would ever 
talk that good!” was the sergeant’s further comment on the unsuccessful Jap 
surprise attack. 

But the worst language problem is not the enemy’s language. It is the 
tongues of the native populations of the thousands of islands that dot the 
war-front, some of which we hold or have regained, others of which we'll 
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have to take back, one by one, until we are finally in a position to close in 
upon our Nipponese foe in his own island lair. These insular languages are 
described as belonging for the most part to one great linguistic stock, the 
Malayo-Polynesian, a family of languages extending all the way from Mada- 
gascar, off the southeast coast of Africa, across the Indian Ocean, through 
the Dutch East Indies, the Philippines and the Jap-mandated islands to 
our own Hawaii. But the linguistic unity of this group is purely theoretical; 
in actual practice, a Hawaiian would be as much at a loss trying to under- 
stand a native of Java as an Englishman trying to understand a Russian. 
Forty-six separate “languages” are listed for the Philippines alone, with 
their scanty sixteen million inhabitants; and the greatest number that can 
be reached with any one of these languages is less than three million. The 
word for ‘‘one”’ is sa in Sumatra, ndua in Fiji, taku in Tonga, kahi in Hawaii. 
“Ten” is pulu, tini, honofulu, umi, respectively. Some of these “languages” 
are very rich in sounds, others very poor: Hawaiian, for instance, lacks more 
than half of our consonants (including r, s and ¢#), and won’t stand for two 
consonants without a vowel between them, or for a consonant at the end of 
a word, with the result that when a Hawaiian tries to say ‘Merry Christ- 
mas!’ he comes out with “Mele Kalikimaka!” 

Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that “‘pidgins,’’ or inter- 
national trade languages, flourish in this entire region. There is a variety of 
Malay that is current in Malaya, on the Asiatic mainland, throughout the 
Dutch East Indies (Java, Sumatra, Celebes, Borneo, Timor, Bali, etc.), and 
is understood as far east as the Philippines. This trade language has been 
described as the ‘‘Italian of the Orient.’’ It has no harsh sounds, no declen- 
sional endings, no irregular verbs, no conjugation to show time, mood or 
person. Those who have studied it say it would make an ideal popular 
universal tongue. 

“Pidgin English” is a widely misunderstood term. It is English inter- 
spersed with native words and adapted to native habits of thought and 
pronunciation; but these are far from the same everywhere, and so, cor- 
respondingly, is Pidgin. 

The term originally started in the South China ports, and represented a 
compromise between English and Cantonese. The word ‘‘Pidgin’’ itself is 
the Cantonese mispronunciation of the English “business.” Some of the 
highly picturesque expressions of Chinese-English Pidgin are “chop-chop” 
(right away quick), “cow-chilo” (girl), ‘‘flower-flag-man” (American), 
“have-got-wata-top-side” (crazy), “‘top-side-piecee-Heaven-pidgin-man” 
(bishop). 

As the Pidgin habit spread southward to the islands of Melanesia, other 
picturesque expressions developed. The following gems come from New 
Britain, where the Japs have their big Rabaul air-base which MacArthur’s 
flying fortresses have been trying to blast out of the ocean: “‘put clothes 
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belong-a table” (set the table); ‘‘man belong bullamacow him stop” (the 
butcher is here) ; ““water he kai-kai him” (the water ate him up; he drowned); 
“what for you kinkenau knife belong me?” (why did you swipe my knife?). 

The trouble with Pidgin is that there are almost as many varieties of it 
as there are islands. The kai-kai that means “‘to eat”’ in one locality becomes 
chow-chow, kau-kau, fu-fu in others. There are French, Dutch and Portu- 
guese Pidgins as well as English ones. A Frenchman is variously described 
by the natives as ‘‘man-a-wiwi” (the man who says “‘oui, oui’’), ““mon-tour’”’ 
(bonjour), ‘“‘mon-twar’’ (bonsoir). 

For our Flying Tigers in China, the Chinese war-front is a language 
world of its own. Along with a “high Wen-li,” a purely literary language 
used only by scholars, there is a “low Wen-li,” used only in written form by 
those with some schooling. ‘“‘Kuo-yii,” or North Mandarin, the spoken 
tongue of North China, is used by over two hundred million people, but in 
many dialectal forms which Chiang Kai-shek’s government, hampered by 
war and invasion, is having great difficulty in standardizing; the South 
Mandarin of Nanking has even more dialect subdivisions. The Chinese 
system of writing has its terrific drawbacks (ten thousand characters in 
fairly general use, each representing not a sound, but a word); it also has its 
advantages, for the written language is the same all over China, even though 
the spoken words are altogether different. The character for ‘“‘man,”’ is 
variously pronounced “‘jin,” “‘ying,” “ming,” “ning,” “long,” “yen,” but 
the person who sees it in written form will always recognize its meaning. 
It is as though we were to generalize our own limited system of numerical 
and other symbols: ‘‘$10” will be ‘“‘ten dollars” or ‘“‘ten bucks” to the Ameri- 
can, according to his cultural level; “‘dieci dollari” or “‘dieci pezze’’ to the 
Italian immigrant; “diez délares” or ‘‘diez pesos” to the Mexican; the mean- 
ing is unmistakable, no matter how the words are pronounced. ‘‘% lb.” will 
be “half a pound,” “‘une demi-livre,” “‘halb Pfund,” “‘mezza libbra,’”’ but all 
will understand. 

The real drawback of Chinese and related languages, such as Burmese 
and Siamese, is the “tone system,” whereby the same word, pronounced in 
a high pitch, a low pitch, with a rising inflection, or with a falling inflection, 
changes its meaning completely. It is a standing joke in linguistic circles 
that in one language of this group the word ma, pronounced five times in 
succession with different tones, spells out the sentence: ‘Help the horse! 
A mad dog is coming!” 

Our boys are in many other localities presenting additional language 
problems—Iceland, Greenland, Eritrea, Dutch Guiana, French West 
Africa, India. But in many of these places the language of colonization fills 
most needs—English in India, French in the Dakar region, Dutch in Guiana, 
Italian in Eritrea. Our language needs for military purposes are primarily 
for the war-front languages, the tongues of our allies and cobelligerents 
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(French, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Russian, Chinese) and of the 
enemy (German, Japanese). A little Arabic, a little Malay, a little Mela- 
nesian Pidgin will help fill the gaps. New York’s Little Flower, Mayor 
LaGuardia, who is quite a linguist in his own right, is far from wrong when 


he advocates more foreign tongues for high-school boys who will soon come 
of draft age. 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES—AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FuTuRE!” 


“AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDs!” 











Vocational Significance and Tendencies of Foreign 
Language Teaching in High Schools 


ISOLINA R. FLORES 
Teacher of Spanish in Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


N DISCUSSING the significance of Foreign Language teaching in its 

vocational aspects, I will first consider the study of Spanish, my native 
tongue, and which at present is of especial interest because of Pan-American 
activities. 

More than ever before it is our national policy to promote closer eco- 
nomic and political relations with Latin-America. We are spending vast 
sums of money primarily for the unification of the Western Hemisphere in 
the war effort, and secondarily for the development of industrial and com- 
mercial relations between Latin and North America after the war. 

The lands south of the Rio Grande constitute perhaps the greatest and 
richest undeveloped territory in the world today, and an almost virgin field 
for the employment of our industrial genius and financial resources. 

Stability of governments to safeguard investments, and a foundation of 
mutual understanding, confidence and respect, are necessary preludes to 
enduring social and commercial relations; and the essential basis for such a 
relationship is through knowledge on our part, of the language, character, 
culture and customs of the peoples with whom we wish to fraternize. 

Development of solidarity between North and Latin America therefore 
demands the widest possible dissemination of that knowledge, the teaching 
of which in our public schools thus becomes a subject of international impor- 
tance. Since our high school students of today are the political and industrial 
leaders of tomorrow, the future of Pan-American relations will be de- 
termined, or largely influenced by the degree of importance accorded foreign 
language study in our present-day educational system. An understanding 
by our youth of the language, history, geography, political and commercial 
systems and natural resources of our sister republics, should prove a potent 
force for Victory, World Peace and Civilized Progress. 

In my own experience, I have found that relatively few North Americans 
have accurate knowledge of Latin America. Few for example, are aware that 
Uruguay, my native country, while the smallest in area of all South Ameri- 
can countries, is one of the world’s most orderly nations, with a profound 
respect for humanity and the rights of the individuals; and one of the first 
to adopt advanced social legislation. 

Mr. James I. Miller, Vice-President of the United Press, who has been 
active in newspaper work in Latin America for nearly a quarter of 4 
century, in an address delivered in Washington two years ago, urged the 
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teaching of Spanish in our Grade schools as a “‘second national language,” 
and emphasized the futility of ‘any program to bring the Americas closer 
together if we cannot understand each other’’; remarking that “‘sign language 
will not help.” 

What I have here written relative to the teaching and vocational sig- 
nificance of Spanish, applies also to the languages of other countries, but 
varying in importance according to the extent of our interests. 

Because of our world-wide activities incident to the war, interest in 
foreign language study has been tremendously stimulated, and never before 
have we required linguistic ability as we do now. The need for competent 
personnel in all branches of our Armed Forces, versed in the languages of 
both Allies and enemies, far exceeds available supply; in fact, if every man 
and woman in foreign service had even a rudimentary knowledge of the 
language and customs of the country in which they serve, it would be of 
incalculable value. Therefore we can be most useful at present by teaching 
future draftees and war workers the rudiments of those languages, leaving 
the technical vocabulary to be taught in Army and Navy schools. 

In addition to Spanish, Hyde Park also offers courses in French, German 
and Latin. Portuguese is not yet available, although in my opinion, is 
second only in importance to Spanish, in Inter-American relations. 

The head of our Commercial Department reports an increasing demand 
from Trade organizations and also in Consular Service, for graduates with a 
knowledge of French, German and Spanish. These demands will necessarily 
increase with the advent of Peace and our expanding activities in Trade, 
Reconstruction, and Rehabilitation. 

To quote the head of our German department: “The vocational value of 
German is of special importance to those planning to take up advanced 
Science and Medicine, as many of the important scientific works are written 
in that language. Also to those looking forward to service with the F.B.I. or 
reconstruction work in Europe after the War.” 

‘A course in Civil and Military German is now offered at the University 
of Chicago, with readings in conversational German which afford a complete 
picture of present-day Germany. It deals with the organization and equip- 
ment of the German Military establishment. For anyone entering the field 
of music, German is almost a necessity, because much of Grand Opera and 
the finest musical works are in German.” 

The above comment regarding German applies also to French, with re- 
spect to scientific achievement. Furthermore, the French Colonial Empire 
is second only to that of Great Britain in extent and world importance. 
The French language has long been the recognized international language, 
or Court language in Europe. Our War Department has approved the Army 
Specialists Training Program and is applying it widely in numerous Colleges 
and Universities to the teaching of French, German, Italian and Spanish. 
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President Roosevelt found it expedient to address the people of France and 
French North Africa directly in French, with reference to our recent military 
campaigns. 

As foundation for the Law, Medicine, Scientific study and Research, 
Latin is essential. To quote our Latin department; ‘The understanding of 
Latin root-words of course makes one in any vocation better able to know 
the meanings of unusual words in the vocabulary of his chosen field, and to 
use them intelligently. Those preparing for the teaching profession will be 
better equipped for their work by a knowledge of a foreign language, es- 
pecially Latin. The latter is emphasized because the understanding of Eng- 
lish grammar is largely dependent upon the usages in the Classics.” 

There is general agreement among leading educators that henceforth 
foreign language study will flourish as never before, and will not as here-to- 
fore, be confined to French, German, Spanish, etc. As Mr. J. L. Brown of the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. expresses it, “Global 
terms prevail today, Global Airways, Global politics, Giobal War. The world 
has ceased to be composed of the United States, Western Europe and Latin 
America. There has come about a Global touch in language teaching, too.”’ 

War conditions have placed increased emphasis on language for Youth, 
and a realization of the need of a practical knowledge of a Foreign language. 
We must guard, however, against the tendency to “short-cuts to culture,” 
to expect accomplishment without effort. The immediate objective is to 
teach languages as means of communication on an elementary and material 
level, and teaching methods should be shaped to that end. 

Our leading industrialists are agreed upon the necessity of foreign lan- 
guage study in our schools and colleges, and that the Post War period will 
be one of great expansion in international trade. They envision increasingly 
higher living standards throughout the world, without which there can be 
no enduring Peace. 

The War and our American engineers are acquainting peoples of foreign 
lands with new types of American machinery for the first time. They are 
favorably impressed and their desire for our products presages a vast Post 
War demand both for our engineers and the machines they are creating. 

This is true of India, Africa, Australia, China and Russia, and particu- 
larly of our Latin American neighbors. The vast undeveloped resources of 
Central and South America must be depended upon to help clothe, feed and 
reconstruct a war-devastated and impoverished world. 

All this involves foreign training and preparation here in the United 
States. Our young men and women must be ready and qualified, and the 
first and imperative qualification is thorough knowledge of the service they 
intend to enter and of the language and customs of the country in which 
they intend to live. To that end the commercial and industrial interests of 
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those countries should be stressed, and business training and commercial 
correspondence made a part of the course. 

The vocational advantages in the study of foreign languages should not 
be denied the properly qualified student. The mental discipline inherent in 
language study tends to develop judgment, perception, accuracy, memory, 
comprehension and proper expression, all of which are important factors in 
any vocation. It is easy to demonstrate the utilitarian advantages which 
technicians and business and professional men can derive from the knowl- 
edge of foreign languages, but there is also an intrinsic value and civilizing 
influence not associated with any other course of study. However, until 
foreign language instruction is made an independent department in our 
schools, and a uniform course offered under thoroughly competent teachers, 
with continuity and adequate study periods, we cannot hope to realize the 
maximum vocational and cultural possibilities. 

In my opinion, such a foreign language department under the direction 
of an able codrdinator should be a great improvement over the prevailing 
haphazard method under which instruction necessarily varies with the en- 
thusiasm, qualification, and personal prejudices and preferences of the in- 
dividual teacher. I also believe that a personal acquaintance with the 
countries in which the language is spoken is essential. 

In conclusion, it is my experience and observation that much of the ef- 
fectiveness of any method of language teaching is sacrificed when classes 
are shifted from one teacher to another. Such shifting results in confusion 
for the pupil, and deprives the teacher of opportunity to complete the pro- 
gram, and observe results. 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 








Techniques in Spoken Language 


Specific Procedures in the ASTP Foreign Area 
and Language Studies 


BERTHOLD C. FRIEDL 
University of Missouri 


Introduction 


N VIEW of the emphasis in the ASTP on oral-aural training, specific 

techniques for the purpose of developing spoken foreign language habits 
are of prime importance. A wide variety of such techniques is being em- 
ployed, and it is therefore not my intention to offer the following as alto- 
gether original or exhaustive though some of them are new, such as the 
Comédie Spontanée, the unprepared dialogue, and work with pictorial ma- 
terials. Others were used in some form before, such as poems and songs, 
plays, foreign language newspapers, sound films, etc. In the following discus- 
sion, many of the points in question can be illustrated by exercises which 
have been used in Russian, French, German, Italian and Spanish classes, 
but the points made in this discussion will be illustrated mainly in French 
for the sake of convenience. 

We shall deal first with the dialogue, both the prepared and the unpre- 
pared kind, and with games which can be played as a part of a dialogue 
(Part A). The psychological factors which operate in the acquisition of a 
foreign language vocabulary are as important in ASTP programs as else- 
where (Part B) and help to explain in part how much and what kind of an 
active vocabulary should be acquired. The discussion on vocabulary lays 
particular stress on vocabulary notebooks and more specifically on the 
Notebook of Military Russian (Part C). Part D deals with Comédie Spon- 
tanée as a teaching technique, and several renditions of fables and proverbs 
are given in French to illustrate this technique. Part E, a discussion of oral 
reports and expositions, deals more particularly with work on pictorial 
materials and newspaper articles and with three such distinct forms of oral 
exposition as (1) the retelling of a story from the reader, (2) a narration 
analogous to the text, and (3) an independent oral report. Part F, entitled 
“Poems and Songs,” contains a general discussion of how to organize work in 
poems and songs and of the place of songs in the ASTP Russian classes at 
the University of Missouri. Part G is a discussion of the important role of 
realia in the system of specific exercises for the development of habits of 
oral speech. Stress is laid here on work with pictorial materials contained in 
the foreign language textbook in addition to work on posters such as the 
exhibit circulated by the Museum of Modern Art, on “War posters and car- 
toons of the U.S.S.R.” Finally, the conclusion includes material on the 
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University of Missouri syllabus for two terms in the ASTP Russian classes, 
where the study of language was integrated with the study of “area.” 


A. Dialogue 


The first habits of spoken language must be developed by means of 
simple questions and answers. In the beginning the instructor asks the ques- 
tion and gives the answer, and the students repeat the question and the 
answer after the teacher. Later the instructor asks the question but does not 
give the answer, and the students repeat the question and give the answer 
themselves. Still later, the students do not repeat the question but formulate 
only the answer. Finally, on the intermediate and advanced level, the stu- 
dents themselves put questions to one another or to the instructor, and re- 
ceive answers. 

A basic form of oral training is the dialogue. It is the next step after the 
questions. These questions were formulated by H. Palmer in his Oral Method 
of Teaching Languages as those of ‘“general’’ and those of “‘specific”’ types. 
Such questions, for example, as the following were made use of in the in- 
troductory course." 

Avez-vous été hier au théAtre? 
Quelle piéce avez-vous vue? 

Quels sont les artistes qui ont joué? 
La piéce vous a-t-elle plu? 


During the first three weeks, or the period of the introductory course, the 
trainees memorized the War Department’s “List of Most Useful Words and 
Phrases in Russian,” a vocabulary of minimum essentials, and used all of 
these 200 words and phrases and others learned incidentally in the formula- 
tion of their answers and questions. From the seventh week on, all the class 
work was carried on in Russian with no word of English being spoken by the 
instructor or by the trainees. 

However, the dialogue as developed in our classes differs from the ordi- 
nary forms of question and answer work. The series of questions and 
answers between instructor and student or between two students is a natu- 
ral form of oral speech by two people, and all its parts are logically inter- 
related. In a dialogue, at the more elementary stages, there still is a certain 
connection with the questions which follow from the material the class has 
worked over. 

But in the more advanced classes the work on the dialogue is carried on 
both in the form of unprepared conversation and in the form of a prepared 
conversation. On the one hand, the unprepared short dialogue is on every- 
day themes such as the class life and the home life (barracks) of the trainees, 


. ‘ It is planned to make the discussion of The Introductory Course the subject of the second 
installment in this series on Language Teaching in the ASTP. 
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the preparation of lessons, the preparation of programs, entertainments, 
movies, theatre, and sports. The alternation of questions and answers must 
go on in normal tempo, for, because of the continuous repetition, the 
trainee’s vocabulary and knowledge of grammatical forms gain by being 
reproduced mechanically. On the other hand, on the advanced level the 
dialogue prepared for class by the students can be on such subjects as the 
weather, or travel, or the visit to the movie. These prepared dialogues can 
be in a more complicated form without failing to make use of formerly 
automatically mastered units and syntactic constructions like the following 
types: il fait beau temps; il fait froid; comment ¢a va? (a va bien (tout douce- 
ment). Combien de temps avez-vous mis 4 préparer votre lecon? Ce film 
vous plait-il? etc. 

When preparing for a social program, the instructor can group the 
questions of the dialogue according to the type of work which the students 
are doing. For instance, those who prepare the publicity for a social program 
will converse on one type of question while those who write articles for the 
press and those who are to participate in a skit or give recitations of poems 
and songs will each answer to different types of questions. 

Spontaneous, or unprepared, dialogue can be brought about by an im- 
provised story told by the instructor about some event that has just hap- 
pened to him. In this case the questions of the students must not deal with 
the content of the story, but rather with the experience of the instructor 
himself, as in the following example. 

Instructor: ‘‘Mes amis, écoutez ce qui m’arrive 4 |’instant. Ce matin, je 
sors de chez moi comme toujours 4 8 heures. Je prends |’autobus 
Nord-Sud. Je trouve une place libre que je veux occuper. Soudain ... 

Students: Qu’avez-vous vurP— 

Qui avez-vous vur— 

Qu’avez-vous fait?Avez-vous occupé cette place? etc. 
The students are afforded complete freedom in asking any question, but 
they must without fail ask their questions in the past tense, as above pas 
sage. 

Concurrently with the learning of how to carry on spontaneous dia- 
logues, the trainees also prepare dialogues in class and at home. A prepared 
dialogue may be an explanation which precedes the reading of the formal 
textual material when the instructor by means of a series of questions i0- 
troduces the students to the general content of a new text. Or it may be4 
dialogue which follows the reading as a form of work which makes for the 
comprehension and for the learning of the lexical and grammatical material 
in the text. This type of dialogue can also be of a more intricate sort on 4 
determined theme. The preparation for such a dialogue has been successfully 
carried through in the following manner: the instructor informs the students 
about the theme or he makes the suggestion that they select it themselves. 
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Then a general plan of the dialogue is projected and all the words and ex- 
pressions which were learned previously on this question are recalled. After 
this the instructor gives the needed expressions, calls attention to idioms 
both new and old, writes them on the blackboard, and suggests that sen- 
tences which contain these expressions be given. After this he proposes that 
some students carry on a dialogue according to the plan in view with the 
introduction of new words and phrases. The instructor himself shows for 
the first time how to conduct the dialogue. Special attention is given to the 
naturalness of the tone and the intonation which is to express joy or surprise 
or indignation or grief, etc. After such a model dialogue the other students 
speak on the same theme. The dialogue must contain expressions which are 
those most needed for use by the student in the ordinary course of existence, 
for instance conversation over the telephone, buying a ticket on the railway 
station or in the theatre, etc. In the more advanced section, after the dia- 
logue is given, a critical analysis of it is carried on. Can the student talk in 
short sentences? Was the dialogue given in a natural conversational tone? 
Were there abbreviations? Was it interesting? Comprehensible? Was the 
dialogue prepared? Which mistakes were noticed by the class in pronuncia- 
tion, idioms, grammar? Would it have been possible to carry on this dialogue 
in a different tone or with other expressions, etc.? 

In the carrying on of all forms of dialogue the personality of the in- 
structor is significant. He must be a gay, lively interlocutor, able to draw 
the whole class into the conversation and not limiting himself only to the 
best students. A sine qua non of a dialogue is that the questions be asked not 
only by the instructor but also by the students themselves because in most 
cases the students show greater ability in replying to questions correctly 
than in asking them. 

The playing of certain kinds of games can be another form of a dialogue. 
Specific parts of the game must be thought out in advance before all parts 
of it are played entirely in the language studied. In order not to make the 
language game become too artificial, it is necessary for the students to be 
quite familiar with what to say during the time of the game. Thus the game 
must be prepared and rehearsed so that all the students will know how to 
say the sentences which compose the conversational part of it. It is also 
necessary that the words and word combinations learned during the game 
be carried over and used in oral speech with the same facility. “Eto Mot 
Lékot” proved to be an excellent game for learning in a quarter of an hour 
the Russian names of the parts of the body.? This game can be played in the 
following manner: the leader points to a certain part of his body, and ad- 
dressing a member of the class, he calls it some other part of the body. The 


* There is a list of Games for Modern Language Classes in the November, 1926, issue of the 
Modern Language Journal by Guy C. Chambers. This particular game is the Russian equivalent 
of game No. 10 in Chambers’ article. 
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person addressed must point to the part the leader called and call what the 
leader pointed to. For example: the leader pointed to his ear and said ‘“‘Eto 
moi lékot”’ (this is my elbow). Then the person addressed had to point to 
his elbow and say in Russian “Eto moié tikho” (this is my ear)—before the 
leader counts 10 in Russian. 

The preceding forms of oral-aural training together with a well developed 
dialogue lead to dramatization, which itself may be begun with the most 
elementary dialogues and may end with intricate staging. Dramatization 
presupposes a development of expressive speech and therefore, students 
must have mastered their voice intonations. 


B. Psychological Factors 


Ability to speak a foreign language and understand it when it is spoken 
has the implication that certain special efforts led to the development of a 
good and quantitatively sufficient vocabulary. There are various obstructive 
factors, mostly psychological, to watch for, such as: absentmindedness, 
lack of will power, lack of self confidence, or extreme self confidence, memory 
defects, and language conflict.* These psychological factors, in turn, lead 
to defects in oral speech such as incorrect pronunciation of sounds and sound 
combinations, the non-observance of basic rules of proper intonation in 
speech, the habit of translating from the vernacular, and mechanical 
memorization of words, of constructions, or of paragraphs without the per- 
ception of the meaning of what is memorized. The majority of the ASTP 
trainees have showed more than average capacity for attention and concen- 
tration; perhaps this attention was enhanced by the army discipline, by the 
extraordinary motivation of the trainees and by their expectation of a 
commission upon graduation. Absence of will power was not a factor in the 
ASTP except as a result of fatigue when the trainees came to the language 
class immediately after having their strenuous physical exercises. The timid 
student who repeatedly interrupts his talk by saying in English “I mean,” 
“it seems,” “that is,’ and the extremely self-confident student, who re- 
peatedly does not want to recognize what his errors are and therefore says 
“Well, that’s what I said” or “It’s not important,” “it’s the same thing”— 
are both uncertain of themselves and consequently still more uncertain of 
their limited vocabulary and lack of knowledge of grammatical forms. In 
either case the suggestion should be made that the correction of speech de- 
fects depends only on the student himself. Because of these factors, students 


9 66 


* Language conflict was an element in ASTP language classes for the reason that all these 
trainees had to have a knowledge of another foreign language. This multilingual background 
of theirs proved here and there to be an obstructive factor in the learning of the new language. 
For the various phases of language conflict see Friedl, B. C., A Study of Conflict Involved in the 
Use of Different Languages, Unpublished Master’s Thesis, University of Chicago, 1926. 
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have difficulties in learning to use idiomatic expressions or difficult words 
and constructions. 


C. Vocabulary 


The amount of vocabulary, as well as the kind of vocabulary learned, 
was determined by war-time requirements or specific course objectives but 
these were nevertheless usually different in the different institutions par- 
ticipating in the ASTP. The War Department’s ‘“‘List of Most Useful Words 
and Phrases” served as an excellent guide for the introductory course, or the 
first three weeks, and was in large measure sufficient for conversational drill. 
Later on, the themes of the syllabus became naturally more and more in- 
volved, and the task of determining quantitatively and qualitatively the 
active and passive vocabulary on a given level became considerably more 
difficult. The more so is this true in a “Spoken Language” course where the 
term passive vocabulary is a very relative concept inasmuch as all vocabulary 
has to become active and a passive vocabulary cannot be of much use. 

The principles for the development of vocabulary by methods of associa- 
tion are laid down in the Introductory Course. Here we shall only point out 
the importance of Vocabulary note books on the advanced level, where words 
are best organized around definite subject matter classes, such as vocabu- 
laries on military science, on aviation, or on political and social sciences. 
One aid was the so-called Beaumont system, which classifies words into the 
three categories of A, B, and C. In category C go all new words, in category 
B are listed the words which are easily recognizable in the context but not 
yet actively used in speech, and in category A go the words which are 
definitely a part of one’s active vocabulary. Most words pass through all 
three vocabularies so that by means of periodical checking words are trans- 
ferred from one category to another. 

In answer to Major Rogers’ challenge‘ we introduced in our advanced 
section work on a special Notebook of Military Russian, which consisted of 
notes and vocabulary derived from class work or from private reading of 
material containing military terminology. Several students worked out 
projects of their own under the writer’s directions; one project was on 
Russian air vocabulary. This kind of a notebook is worthwhile for reference 
to the ASTP graduates who may be assigned to duties for which they have 
been especially trained. The idea of a notebook can also be carried over to 
language teaching in general if the instructor will present well planned and 
organized material in order to encourage and facilitate the systematic 
taking of notes in the fields of interest to the individual student and in order 
to be of use to the student in his later life. 


* Major Francis M. Rogers, Languages and the War Effort. A Challenge to the Teachers of 
Modern Foreign Languages, Modern Language Journal, May, 1943. See also Wm. Berrien, In- 
dictment or Challenge to Constructive Advance? ibid. 
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D. Comédie Spontanée 


In modern language methodology one can find no mention of comédie 
spontanée, or spontaneous dramatization, as a technique of teaching even 
though the phenomenon as such is well known in literature. Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Musset are but a few among the outstanding writers who have 
directly or indirectly made use of comédie spontanée. All’s Well That Ends 
Well, Much Ado About Nothing, On ne Badine pas avec l'amour, I faut qu'une 
porte soit ouverte ou fermée, Il ne faut jurer de rien, are a few examples. These 
works display the authors’ own reactions to the adages and proverbs which 
originally were expressed in the form of comédie spontanée. More recent 
examples of the use of spontaneous dramatization is found in the acting of 
John Barrymore or in the animated characters of Walt Disney’s Mickey 
Mouse, Snow White, Pinnochio. 

What is Comédie Spontanée?— Comédie Spontanée occurs when a person 
reacts, feels and expresses himself spontaneously in keeping with a given 
character or in keeping with the characters of the fable and other story 
telling mediums.® 

I have seen Comédie Spontanée used as a technique in the training of 
actors in a little experimental theater in pre-war Paris.® Since my last return 
from Paris I have experimented with this technique in the teaching of con- 
versational French, German, and Spanish at Talladega College and in the 
ASTP Russian classes at the University of Missouri. One undeniable ad- 
vantage to the student is that no memory work is required in comédie spon- 
tanée. The student, who already has mastered a minimum vocabulary, 
has to make use of his active vocabulary only, so that there are no words, 
no lines to be learned and no special lists of compiled vocabularies to estab- 
lish in his mind at this time. For the essence of comédie spontanée as a 
technique in spoken language classes is the utilization of the student’s active 
foreign vocabulary, just as in the Parisian Art et Action theater this tech- 
nique was used “to discover the actor-candidate’s own personality and 
artistic talent.” 

The first problem in any conscious attempt to apply comédie spontanée 
as a teaching technique is the choice of proper materials. In addition to war 
news, work on pictures and posters, and club activities, we also used for this 
purpose fables, maxims, proverbs, stories, and plays. 


5 We may briefly mention the use of Comédie Spontanée as a so-called projective technique 
for psycho-therapeutic purposes. The aim of such a technique is to obtain from a subject “what 
he cannot or will not say.” The experiment is so conducted that the subject is not aware that 
he is revealing facts about himself through his projections. (See L. J. Frank, ‘“Projective 
Methods for the Study of Personality,” Journal of Psychology, 1939, Vol. 8, pp. 389-413). 

® Art et Action—Laboratoire de théAtre, 66 Rue Lepic, Paris. (Mme Louise Autant— 
LARA, directrice.) 
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In our Russian classes the fables of the old “uncle’”’ Krylov were used just 
as the fables of La Fontaine were used in the French classes at Talladega. 
This technique can be applied to proverbs also since proverbs are a part of 
a nation’s cultural heritage and can be used to express the nation’s genius 
far more effectively by impersonation. Thus fables and proverbs have proved 
to be excellent materials for comédie spontanée exercises in spoken language 
classes. Proverbs are a form of speech which appeals to the widest public 
and can easily be clothed with meaning by effective dramatization of a 
person’s experiences. Learning such proverbs as “Nie Vsié to Zéloto Chté 
Blestit” or “‘all that glitters is not gold,” or “Qui ne risque rien n’a rien,” or 
“obra empezada medio acabada,” or ‘Hunger ist der beste Koch,” or “Chi 
dorme non piglia pesci,” is thus of much more significance than mere 
memorization of words, for the student will then associate his personal re- 
actions with the saying learned. Krylov and La Fontaine are, moreover, 
excellent examples of authors who have applied the method of comédie 
spontanée in order to characterize certain customs and institutions of their 
respective countries. 

In the ASTP approach which stresses integration of language with area, 
the place of fables and proverbs is especially important inasmuch as through 
them we are able to learn something about mythology, natural history, 
morals, cultural and social institutions and the language as well as something 
about the sense of humor of the people and the spirit of the period. Indeed, 
in Russia and in France and to some extent in our American schools, fables 
and proverbs have been used in the elementary grades as instruments with 
which to teach to children the ethics and the moral code of democracy. 

Many problems and questions arise during the use of this technique de- 
pending upon the language taught, the level of attainment and the schedule 
of the instructor and the students. In our own practices we liked to spon- 
taneously dramatize themes suggested by fables and proverbs. The pro- 
cedure was the following: after ascertaining the fact that the students know 
the plot and lesson of the fable or proverbs, the instructor asks the students 
to retell the story in one of the following ways: (a) Imagine that you are 
telling the fable (in your own words) to someone else—to a fellow ASTP 
trainee, a soldier, a banker, a clergyman, a business man, an artist, a child, 
or to any other person you may choose. (b) Forget yourself entirely and 
imagine that you area soldier, a minister, a sweetheart, etc., and tell the fa- 
ble in diction which is indicative of the character whom you wish to portray. 

The following examples of Comédie Spontanée—renditions of fables and 
proverbs are given in French. We have also quite a collection of such 


renditions in Russian in the departmental files at the University of Mis- 
souri. 


Fables: 
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La Cigale et la Fourmi 
(To a fellow student in the ASTP) 


Voyons, soldat Robert, dites-moi ce que vous savez sur I’utilité des armements. Voyons, 
répondez! Evidemment, vous n’avez pas compris encore ma question, comme d’habitude. Je 
vais vous ]’expliquer encore une fois en me servant d’un exemple que |’on vous a appris a 
l’école. Mais c’est la derniére fois, si 4 ma prochaine question, vous ne répondez pas, je vous 
fous dedans. Voyons, supposons qu’il y ait un pays qui s’appelle le pays des Fourmis. C’est un 
pays ov il y a des ministres intelligents, des généraux qui connaissent leur métier. La il y a 
des forts admirables, dans ces forts, il y a des munitions, des tas de munitions. Vous pensez 
bien, soldat Robert, que ces munitions ne viennent pas toutes seules. I] faut les fabriquer, et 
pour cela, il y a des ouvriers. Ce pays-la, grace a ses ouvriers, grace 4 ses généraux et a ses 
ministres deviendra puissant. Supposez maintenant, soldat Robert, que de l’autre cété de la 
route, de la route qui traverse la forét, il y a 14 disséminés d’arbre en arbre des bohémiens, des 
gens sans aveu, des gens sans patrie, que ]’on appellera par exemple, les Cigales. Que voulez- 
vous que fassent les gens de ce pays contre une nation aussi bien organisée, aussi bien défendue, 
aussi bien administrée que celle des Fourmis. Rien absolument rien. Pourquoi? Parce qu’il y 
a du cété des Fourmis |’esprit d’organisation, et surtout ne |’oubliez pas, il y a des ateliers, il 
y a des usines od |’on construit des canons et des munitions. 


Le Rat des Villes et le Rat des Champs 
(To a child) 


Qu’est-ce que tu fais 14 avec ton beau joujou? Tu as l’air d’en avoir peur. Eh bien, joue 
avec.—Non!—Tu ne veux pas? Ah! oui, oui, je vois ce qui te gene. Maman t’ a fait des recom- 
mandations, elle a peur que tu l’abimes, pauvre maman! Oui! As-tu appris ta fable?—Non! 
Oh! c’est trés mal ¢a, tu vas te faire gronder. Quelle fable as-tu 4 apprendre?—Quoi? . . . et 
tu l’as bien comprise? . . . on te l’a bien expliquée? . . . Non? Eh bien! écoute, je vais te |’ex- 
pliquer. Oui. Tu sais ce que c’est qu’un rat, un peu moins gros qu’un chat, c’est cela, un peu 
moins gros qu’un chat, un chat qui aurait une plus petite téte. Eh bien, ce rat, un de ces rats 
dont il est question dans ta fable, et toi, cela se ressemble. Cela t’étonne, mais c’est comme cela, 
et tu ressembles au rat qui a fait l’invitation, puisqu’il est question de quelqu’un qui invite, eh 
bien, le rat qui invite, imagine-toi que c’est toi, eh bien tu invites un de tes petits amis a jouer avec 
ton jouet le cheval et la belle voiture. Tu as invité ton camarade Pierre qui est ton frére de lait 4 
jouer avec toi mais comme le rat a invité |’autre 4 manger dans une belle maison, toi aujourd’- 
hui tu viens de recevoir pour tes quatre ans un beau cheval et une belle voiture. Tout ¢a, c’est 
tout neuf, comme le tapis sur lequel le rat a invité son camarade de la campagne 4 manger un 
bon déjeuner. Voila tu viens inviter ton camarade a jouer avec ta belle voiture, mais tu as peur 
de l’abimer et le rat des champs n’a pas osé manger sur le tapis parce qu’il était intimidé comme 
ton camarade et toi étiez intimidés par la belle voiture et aussi comme le rat des champs n’ était 
pas dans son élément et comme sa maman lui avait fait des recommandations il n’a pas pu 
manger. Eh bien, tout cela prouve que dans la vie, il y a bien des choses qui ne sont pas 4 leur 
place. Mais tu es tout petit, tout jeune, les hommes le restent quelquefois bien longtemps, cela 
se passera vite, tu joueras avec ta belle voiture, elle recevra des horions, et tu pourras mieux 
jouer avec. As-tu bien compris ta fable? 


La Mort et le Bucheron 
(Impersonation) 
Un soir, dans la forét toute mouillée, un bicheron rentrait chez lui, il était malade et son 
fagot était lourd. II n’en pouvait plus et sa demeure était bien loin. I] était si las et si triste qu’ 


pose son fagot et se met a réfléchir. I] pense a toute sa vie passée et aux tourments qu’il a eus 
et a toutes ses peines. I] se dit que méme les joies qu’il a eues et les joies qu’il aurait dQ avolf 
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n’ont été que des tourments. I] n’a eu de sa femme que la mauvaise humeur, et puis les enfants, 
et le mal de les elever, et puis les impdéts qui l’ont rendu si pauvre, et puis la corvée, et tout ¢a, 
et il se dit: “Pourquoi avoir vécu si longtemps pour n’avoir que des miséres. Pourquoi ne pas 
mourir tout de suite.”’ Et il appelle la mort. Elle, elle vient aussitét, elle est droite et rigide, elle 
lui dit: ‘‘Qu’est-ce que tu me veux?” Alors, il a peur, il est tout tremblant, il n’avait jamais 
cru qu’elle serait 1a si tét, et il se creuse la téte, il ne sait que lui demander. En reculant un peu, 
il lui dit: ‘‘C’est seulement pour que tu m’aides 4 remettre sur ma téte mon fagot.” Parce qu’i' 
est comme tous le hommes, i] aime la vie, il aime mieux vivre misérable que mourir tout de 
suite. 


Proverb: The Golden Rule 


Ne Fais pas aux Autres... 
(Petty constable before the court) 

Je n’aurais jamais cru que j’en serai arrivé la. Je l’ai perdue . . . on ne devrait pas étre res- 
ponsable de ce que !’on perd. . . . Quoi, j’ai été, j’ai servi de mon mieux. . . . J’ai aussi saisi des 
tas de types. Je ne sais pas ce qu’ils avaient fait. J’ai peut-tre été injuste quelquefois, M. le 
Commissaire. Je vous jure que j’ai perdu cette somme-la, fouillez-moi, ce n’est pas une raison 
parce que vous m’avez vu causer avec une jeune fille . . . quoi . . . mais non, mais non, je ne la 
connaissais que depuis hier, ¢a ne prouve rien ¢a, vous avez bien vu. Regardez mes antécédents, 
je vous dis que j’ai toujours fait mon métier, moi, je ne sais pas pourquoi personne n’a de sym- 
pathie pour moi, peut-étre parce que j’ai une sale bobine, je ne me suis pas fait, mais écoutez 
vous, vous étes presque du méme bord que moi, un huissier et un commissaire de police, ¢a va 
ensemble . . . il faisa't chaud, j’avais soif, mais je vous jure que j’ai perdu cet argent-la, écou- 
tez.. . réfléchissez un peu quoi . . . vous n’avez pas besoin d’écouter ce type-la, il dit qu’il me 
connait, moi je ne le connais pas, je ne l’ai jamais vu. C’est moi que vous allez saisir? com- 
ment? ... oui, c’est mon métier. I] ne faudrait pas faire aux autres ce qu’on ne voudrait pas 
que .. . oh! écoutez, je ne comprends plus rien, laissez-moi m’en aller. 


E. Oral Reports and Expositions 


In general, oral reports and expositions are related to exercises in the 
reader or to other specific materials and they can be classified into four main 
categories: (1) a talk related to the text, (2) a talk which almost reproduces 
the text, (3) a talk which does not depend on the text, and (4) prepared and 
unprepared talks not specifically on the text. 

On the elementary level connected speech can be carried on by working 
with pictures or by the reading of the text. There are two kinds of pictures: 
either a picture from the reader or a single picture without a context. The 
contents of the picture, i.e. the objects and actions depicted on it, should be 
known to the student by their word equivalents in the foreign language 
studied. When it is possible to bring to class an enlarged copy of the picture 
in the reader, the retelling of the story suggested by the content of the picture 
will have more poignancy and significant results particularly if at the same 
time the instructor keeps as near as possible to the text of the reader. This 
same procedure must be required of the student in his initial retelling of the 
Story; a talk on the picture should go on all the time in connection with the 
text. A freer rendering of the content of a picture in the reader with possible 
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additions and perhaps eventually a spontaneous continuation of the story 
may be done during the review of that particular initial lesson and after all 
lexical and grammatical difficulties have been studied. The instructor, at 
that time, may utilize the sum of knowledge of the students not only in the 
given lesson but also in those previously learned; the instructor should 
indeed consider that the main function of the review is to enlarge the frame 
of the text and make the students build a more complete story by means 
of questions which demand the use of words previously learned. 

Pictorial material which is not taken from the reader can be very useful 
even from the very beginning, but it requires a different approach. A basic 
requirement is that such pictorial material should have a simple plot and yet 
be of interest sufficient enough to make the students cognizant of the fact 
that they should understand what is depicted and what relation that depic- 
tion bears to the study of a particular area. One good example of how much 
can be learned from pictures in regard to the language and culture of the 
people is found in the series published under the title “U.S.S.R. in Con- 
struction.” The plot and form of the picture must be sufficiently simple in 
order to conform to the student’s knowledge of vocabulary and sentence 
construction. In the beginning the picture will be described by the teacher, 
and the students will repeat each sentence of the teacher and point to the 
corresponding persons, actions, and qualities on the picture.’ 

On a more advanced level pictures can be utilized for oral reports in a 
still more elaborate fashion by means of projection, i.e. the rendering of the 
content of the picture by impersonation. This is somewhat like the so-called 
projective techniques in psychology referred to above in the discussion on 
Comédie Spontanée. It is a type of dramatization in which every student im- 
personates a character or describes a certain scene of the picture. In this 
fashion, the picture may remind the student of an event experienced by 
himself, and the desire to retell it to his fellow students in the foreign lan- 
guage makes the lesson still more useful. This kind of work requires careful 
preparation at home and must be done according to the directions of the 
instructor. The student is prepared for this oral report in the following way: 
the student tells the instructor the content of the story; the instructor, to- 
gether with the student, constructs a plot and gives him the necessary 
words, idioms, and expressions. At home the student recollects the content 
of the story, tells it to himself according to the plan set up and attempts to 
use the expressions given him by the instructor. It is important that the re- 
port before the class be made in a natural tone with proper intonation and 
be preceded by a dialogue. Such recollections from one’s private life or from 
the life of one’s family stimulates the desire of every member of the class 

7 We also found useful for beginners the wall charts published by D. C. Heath and Com- 


pany. These seven double charts are accompanied by word lists in German. Corresponding 
Russian word lists were compiled by the writer. 
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to speak before the class and tell about something he himself knows or 
something which may excite the interest of the others. This type of report 
in the Russian ASTP classes at the University of Missouri was connected 
with work done on other kinds of pictorial material, especially when the 
Russian War Posters were on exhibit. 

But similar conversations can of course be carried on without pictures. 
On the elementary level, their basis is a connected speech of four to five 
sentences which may consist of answers to questions on familial environ- 
ment: Je m’appelle Claude-Henri. J’ai treize ans. habite New York. Je vais 
ad l’ecole. J’ai une soeur et deux fréres. In answer to questions provoked by 
fables, proverbs, and sayings, these talks assume the characteristic aspects of 
Comédie Spontanée. 

In conversing on the beginning level it is very useful to direct the stu- 
dents’ thought to the observance of sequence in time and space. For in- 
stance, when we wish him to tell us about how he spent the day, we suggest 
that he make up a story composed of complete sentences which answer such 
questions as: when he goes to bed, when he gets up, when he has breakfast, 
when he goes to school, when he takes a rest, etc. Students should be trained 
in the methodical retelling of a story to ask and to answer such basic ques- 
tions as no story telling can dispense with, such as: qui (quoi)? quand? ou? 
que fait... (qu’a fait)? Comment? pourquoi? qu’arriva-t-il? 

These and similar questions can be written out in class in separate col- 
umns. Before the first retelling, guide words which retrace in the student’s 
memory the course of events and other necessary vocabulary should be 
written opposite the questions to be answered. An example of this method is 
the oral composition test given by Gullette, Keating and Viens: “Give a 
résumé of Sept d’un Coup, using the following guide words: mouche, con- 
fiture, tailleur, géant, princesse, arbre, oiseau, lit, roi.’’® During the second 
retelling the guide-words are erased and only the questions remain. Finally, 
in a following retelling, the questions are also erased but the story remains 
just as complete insofar as the students’ thoughts are directed into definite 
channels and their grasp of the vocal and conversational aspects of the 
language studied is strengthened by the improvements they make in each 
retelling of the story. 

In the retelling of a story the question often arises as to the manner in 
which to present the contents of a newspaper article or a textbook story. 
Should it be a complete reproduction of the text, i.e. almost learned by 
heart, or should it be a free rendering of the text, less correct in language, 
but more of an independent effort? Both forms should find a place in oral 
training depending upon the character of the text and the objective laid 


‘a * Gullette, C. C., Keating, L. C., and Viens, C. P., Teaching a Modern Language, Crofts, 
2, p. 86. 
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down by the instructor. Texts which contain ready conversational con- 
structions or selected passages from poetic prose such as Gogol’s Ukrain- 
skaya Noch, which was memorized in the intermediate level, should be ren- 
dered as close as possible to the original when retold. But more prosaic 
texts, such as communiques and newsy war articles, by their very nature 
permit one to change and paraphrase every sentence and should, there- 
fore, be rendered more freely when retold. Since the make-up of the news- 
papers used in the University of Missouri ASTP classes (Novoye Russkoye 
Slovo, Il Progresso Italo-A mericano, etc.) were very similar to that of Ameri- 
can newspapers and since the news items are familiar ones, this procedure 
has had excellent results. 

A sine qua non in the very first recounting by the student is to repro- 
duce the text consciously and not mechanically. It is important that the 
words of the text should become for the student his own words and that he 
should experience pleasure in saying them. In second recounting, absolute 
correctness of the student’s speech should be required. In his story the stu- 
dent can make changes, which, though not changing the basic linguistic 
frame of the text, make it serve new purposes. To such changes belong: 
change of characters, change of place and time of the action, change of the 
sequences, change from direct to indirect speech and vice versa, change of 
the beginning of the story and change of the conclusion so that another plot 
is actually constructed. One must pay attention to which words and forms 
the student omitted from the text and which ones he put in. It is also im- 
portant to note what is the attitude of the class towards those words omit- 
ted or those words put in. Only then can one determine why these words 
and forms were omitted in the recounting: Are they difficult for articulation, 
or for memorization, or is there lack of sufficient association with an al- 
ready familiar word, or did the student simply take the line of least resist- 
ance and decide to pass over the word or to replace it by a familiar one? 

A form intermediate between the recounting of a story of the text and an 
independent report is a narration analogous to the text. This work can be 
begun in its most elementary form on the lower level and continued to 
more advanced levels by the use of a text which is more complicated in 
plot and language forms. Thus, for instance, it is suggested to the class 
that someone describe an out-of-door game similar in part to one which 
was described in a text. One of the proposed games is selected, and a new 
story is thus put into the familiar frames of the story in the text. The new 
story is first repeated orally by the whole class, then the instructor writes it 
on the blackboard and the students in their notebooks. Afterwards the story 
is read aloud, and the conversational parts of the story are read by different 
people. The last stage is the memorization of this story at home. 

We made use of this form of oral composition when we dramatized the 
technique of interrogating prisoners. Our examples were taken from the 
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Novoye Russkoye Slovo, the Russian-American newspaper, excerpts from 
a Soviet military periodical which had reported in detail from an interro- 
gation of German prisoners on the Russian front. The ASTP trainees were 
particularly eager for this sort of exercise inasmuch as it gave them an oc- 
casion of seeing a possible relationship of their training to the conduct of 
the war. It was at the same time a delightful experience to the teacher to see 
the linguistic resourcefulness and psychological sense that our soldier stu- 
dents brought to this highly specialized and improvised exercise. 

The most difficult form of oral composition for students is the inde- 
pendent oral report. Such reports can have the character of a communica- 
tion about some event, a report of some project done, a critical press re- 
view, or an account of a meeting attended. The easiest of them is the com- 
munication of an event since it is nothing else but the next step after a 
narration analogous to the text, and the only difference is that instead of read- 
ing the text, the student has to collect certain facts on the basis of which he 
can prepare his communication. Much more difficult is it to prepare a report 
of work done or a critical review of the news. Preparation for such reports 
must be done from two points of view: content and language. In regard to 
content the student must clarify the theme of the report, collect the neces- 
sary material, think over the order of reporting this material (make a plan), 
and write an outline which would help him to expound his thoughts co- 
herently and smoothly. In regard to language the student must find out the 
terminology which he will need. When making the plan of a report he 
must direct all his attention to recollecting words and word combinations he 
is familiar with in this field. He might even compose a list of guide sentences 
which correspond to the plan. He may find the terminology he lacks in the 
dictionary or he may ask the instructor. Nevertheless, the vocabulary nec- 
essary for the report is not the whole of the preparation. The student must 
also think of the mood and the tense in which the report is to be made and 
construct sentences accordingly. One should insist upon the class preparing 
these oral compositions directly in the foreign language studied rather than 
translating them from English into the foreign language. 


F. Poems and Songs 


Another form of oral training in the ASTP is the memorization of poems 
and songs. 

On the elementary level the objective in learning poems is the develop- 
ment of a feeling of the rhythm of the foreign language, the improvement of 
pronunciation, an easier and more lasting memorization of new words and 
word combinations, and the development of fluency in the pronunciation of 
whole speech units. In the early period it is one of the means of developing 
oral speech habits. The content of the poem hardly plays any deciding role; 
the poem must be short and must have simple rhymes with words which are 
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easy to remember and with elementary grammatical forms which can be 
recognized readily by the students. 

On the more advanced level the learning of foreign language poetry has 
more objectives. Interest develops in the content, and in the emotional fac- 
tor. The learning of poems becomes a means of developing Sprachgefiihl and 
leads to a comprehension of literary works of art. Thus the learning of 
poems and songs can be said to be for all levels of teaching one of the more 
successful means for training in aural-oral speech. 

What kind of poems and songs should be learned and how is the work to 
be organized? On the lower level poems can be of two kinds: either serious 
more or less lengthy poems learned by students for eventual recitation at 
a departmental or school program, or short poems of gay little verses or 
riddles or jokes or charades which can be pantomimized and illustrated by 
movements. The poems of the first type are learned in class during a lesson 
especially set aside for this purpose. The work can proceed in different ways. 
Our method was to do it during a reading lesson with its preliminary orien- 
tation in which the instructor discusses content and asks questions. The 
reading of the text by teacher and students is followed by translation if nec- 
essary, the writing down of new words, and memorization. 

We recommend the following procedure for the teaching of poems. The 
instructor resorts to semantic methods recommended for the explication de 
texte. At first he pronounces the whole stanza and passes afterwards to the 
explanation of the meaning of separate words. When the meaning of the 
poem is understood by the students, they then commit it to memory. The 
instructor slowly and distinctly pronounces the first rhymed sentence. On 
no account should the individual line be pronounced if it does not represent 
a complete thought. After this he asks individual students and then the class 
in unison to repeat this sentence. Then the instructor writes the sentence on 
the board and proceeds to do likewise with all remaining sentences until 
the end of the excerpt of the poem which was marked for study. When the 
students have learned the poem more or less in the form of separate sen- 
tences, the instructor pronounces the whole excerpt once more himself and 
then he asks the students to read the poem from the blackboard. The poem 
or its excerpt is next copied in the notebook. Then when one part of it is read 
by the instructor, the students answer back with the next passage which 
they have memorized. If the given poem is in the reading text, it is read in 
the book. A definite assignment is made to copy this poem again exactly as 
it is. 

There is a different approach to the learning of little verses (distich, 
tetrastich, etc.), riddles, jokes and proverbs which also are a part of the daily 
work of the class. Extra hours are not put aside for this work though. But 
in the course of his work the instructor must find time for memorizing these 
little sparkles which enliven the work and fix in the memory of the students 
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the locutions of a living language and the correct habits of pronunciation. 

It is important that the class should recite these verses freely in a natural 
tone with the necessary intonations, gestures, and facial expressions; 
thereby the students develop normal conversational speed and a natural 
tone, which often are absent in the other exercises. The learning of such lit- 
tle verses is the first step to the dialogue and the comédie spontanée. It is 
carried out orally only by the memorization of the instructor’s words which 
are repeated in recitation by the whole class and again by individual stu- 
dents. 

The content of the poems and the method of their learning change on 
the intermediate and advanced levels in accordance with the progress of 
work in ‘Area.’ Here besides outstanding poems, which are learned for reci- 
tation on school programs, easily comprehensible fables and descriptive 
verses can also be learned. At the advanced stage whole poems or excerpts 
from the best poets of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are learned. 

No matter what kind of poems and songs are learned one must not for- 
get that before beginning to memorize them, the student must become in- 
terested in them. One must point out when and why the poems were written 
and what their beauty of form and of content is. After this one should fa- 
miliarize the students with the content of the poem in such a way that the 
poem is retold in the foreign language studied while all the new words, 
speech units, and figuratively used expressions are explained and copied on 
the blackboard. To test the comprehension of students, it is useful to have 
them render the content of the poems in prose, eventually in the form of a 
dialogue. When the poem is mastered, it can be committed to memory by 
written exercises. Recitations of formerly learned poems and songs should 
come at periodic intervals in order to call forth familiar linguistic associa- 
tions in the student’s memory. 

A few words should be added in regard to the songs learned in the first 
two terms of ASTP Russian at the University of Missouri.* The students 
in these classes readily learned about twenty songs, among which were love 
songs, popular songs, Red Army songs, war songs, and Christmas carols. 
Selected more or less at random, these songs proved to be a factor in help- 


* The following songs were learned by our students: Krasnaya Moskva (Red Moscow), 
Korobeynik (Pedlar’s love song), Molodioshnaya (Youth) From the film “Volga-Volga,” Oi Vy 
Koni Stalnye (Horses of Steel), Proshchai Ty Novaya Deremnya (Farewell, my gypsy camp), 
Sportivny Marsh (Sport March), Esli Zavtra Voyna (If War Breaks Out Tomorrow), Po doli- 
nam i po Vegoryam (Along the Vales and Hills), Ot Kraya i Do Kraya (From Border to Bor- 
der), Poliushko Polye (My Own, My Beloved Field), Moi Kostior (Glistening in the Fog is My 
Fire), Pesnya O Rodinye (Song of My Native Land), Proshchai, Tovarishch, Na Voynu Ya Edu 
(Fair Thee Well, Tovarisch, to the War I Go), Nochui Duniushka (Stay on Doonushka), Vniz 
bo Matushke po Volge (Down the Mighty Volga River), Ei Ukhnem (Volga Boatmen), Ochi 
Chornye (Dark Eyes), Kalinka, Ya Vsiu Vselionnuiu proekhal (I Have Traveled the World 
Over), and the new Soviet anthem. 
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ing the trainees to overcome the difficulty of the word stress which is pe- 
culiar to the Russian language. The learning of songs also augmented the 
size of the student’s vocabulary. Once the students like a song they will 
keep on repeating it in and out of class so that the foreign language idioms 
involved remain with them and come back in spoken and in written compo- 
sitions. ASTP trainees sang while taking showers in the barracks, or while 
serenading the sororities, or while participating in U.S.O. programs, etc. 
And songs (if consciously exploited) can be a form of study for integration 
of language with area. For instance, the ‘Sportivny Marsh’ was an occasion 
for a lesson on the place of physical culture in Soviet Russia, on the number 
of organizations, membership, and types of sports, and on the relationship 
of physical culture with public health agencies and national defense. 


G. Realia 


An important role in the system of specific exercises for the development 
of habits of oral speech in our Russian classes is the work with audio-visual 
aids such as pictorial materials, exhibits, newspapers, magazines, technical 
and military periodicals, Russian calendar of the old and new style, maps, 
phonograph records, motion pictures and even the beginning of a cor- 
respondence with Russian students which was effected with the aid of the 
World Student Service. Because of the war conditions which render impor- 
tation of Russian language materials impossible and because the study of 
Russian is a new one in the modern language field, all sorts of public and 
private out-of-the-way sources were combed for Russian realia.® 

Pictures provided our Russian classes with material good for oral train- 
ing. The Soviet reader series, Rodnaya Literatura, contain excellent litho- 
graphic illustrations of Russian folklore themes, of life in Tsarist and in 
Soviet Russia, of old and new Russian cities, towns, and villages, of themes 
from Russian history and literature, of life in the Kolkhoz and in the fac- 
tories, of the Russian army, and of the leaders of the U.S.S.R. The pictorial 
matter in this series greatly facilitated an interest in and an easy flow of con- 
versation on themes suggested by the individual picture, and at the same 
time the pictures provided good material for integrating the study of the 
language with the study of its “area.” 

Exhibits also provide rich material for the development of oral speech. 
We were fostunate to obtain from the Museum of Modern Art of New York 
City an exhibit on Russian war posters and cartoons. Such materials loosen 
the tongues of the students and make them try to find suitable materials in 
order to describe events or to recount known and unknown stories. In fact, 
the lack of knowledge of the words necessary for the description of the pic- 


* A good list of realia sources in French, German, Italian, and Spanish is contained in 
Ways to Better High Schools, University of Illinois Bulletin XXXVI, 18 (October 28, 1938) and 
in T. E. Oliver’s Modern Language Teacher's Handbook. 
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ture by the students did not prevent the fluency of the discussion. One must 
give these words beforehand and at the necessary moment have them re- 
called in the student’s mind. 

Curiously enough, another visual aid for the elementary level which we 
used at Christmas time was a series of illustrated booklets for children 
called Knizhka-Malyshka and published by the Detizdat in 1938. These il- 
lustrated booklets were particularly useful for purposes of review. 

The newspaper had a definite place in the class schedule. One day was 
set aside for the reading of headlines, articles, classified ads, movie programs 
and for individual selections of themes from the paper that each student had 
to retell every Saturday during the weekly review period. Often these news- 
paper items were recounted in a manner of comédie spontanée such as would 
be suggested by the movie title ‘‘The Woman of the Town.” The newspaper 
was also a source for systematizing special vocabulary lists particularly for 
use in the Notebook in Military Russian. 

Russian technical and military publications are valuable in an ASTP 
course in a number of ways. They acquaint the student with progress made 
in Soviet technology and military science. Even under present war time 
conditions many Russian publications are obtainable through the Four 
Continents Bookstore,!® such as: 


Mirovoye Khozaistvo i Mirovaya Politica (World Economics and Politics), 
Monthly review on economics. 

Vneshnaya Torgovlya (Foreign Trade), Monthly on Russian exports and im- 
ports. , 

Bolshevik, a political-military monthly. 


We tried to give each student in the advanced section the periodical which 
dealt with his particular profession, trade, and military training, i.e. we 
succeeded in obtaining fora student interested in aviation a copy of Vestnik 
Vozdushnogo Flota and for a student interested in journalism we obtained 
a special number of the Krasnaya Zvezda (Red Star), organ of the Red 
Army. We tried to do likewise for those interested in engineering, psycho- 
technics, economics, stamp collecting, book reviews or art. 

Maps were also made use of in the language classes. On the elementary 
level we had “finger travel,” i.e. a trainee was asked to show and explain in 
Russian the route he would follow in going from Odessa to Moscow. A spe- 
cial project in cartographic nomenclature under the writer’s direction was 
begun with the aid of several students. The object was to identify Soviet 
geographical names with old Tsarist names as they appear on some of our 
official maps of Russia. 

The Russian calendar provided material for talks, as well as a knowl- 
edge of menus, anecdotes and religious holidays. 


‘° Four Continent Book Corporation, 253 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Phonograph records have a definite place in spoken language instruc- 
tion. They can be used with profit even in cases where a native teacher is 
available because they can be heard between classes, whenever it is conveni- 
ent to the individual student. Moreover the records (a) furnish additional 
practice in hearing the foreign language, (b) can be used for the playing of 
sound combinations found difficult and (c) may be played as often as desired. 
Songs were readily learned by means of records. 

Motion pictures were very valuable as a source of vocabulary building 
while at the same time they were stimulating and instructive in the presen- 
tation of area facts of interest. In spoken language classes a film arouses 
spontaneous discussion and is of inestimable value as an occasion for the 
use of comédie spontanée. 

The organization of a bulletin board in the Russian class gave occasion 
to a discussion of the place of the Stengazeta (wall news sheet) in Soviet 
Russia. Students became interested in learning the weekly proverb, in ana- 
lyzing biographical sketches of famous Russians and in search for interest- 
ing and comical material. One example of such comical material was an ar- 
ticle by Mikhail Zoshchenko telling that the Nazi Language Guide to Mutual 
Understanding Without Knowledge of Russian instructs the German soldier 
on the Russian front how to say “Bring me breakfast, quickly,” “Bring me 
coffee with cream,” “Show all your belongings willingly,” rather than the 
very useful phrases about “surrendering,” ‘“‘guerrillas,”’ or ‘‘making off in a 
westerly direction.” 
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Conclusions 


Since any methodology which would achieve the specific War Depart- 
ment objectives" was said to be acceptable, the method was largely deter- 
mined by what could be learned from the fields of education, linguistics and 
psychology for purposes of teaching spoken language. What are some of the 
premises which these three fields present? 

It is essential to 

1. Learn the language as it is spoken by natives. 

2. Present a coherently linguistic unit first and the separate elements of 
the language last, i.e. present the sentence first, then the word, and, 
finally, the sound. 

3. Learn the easy first and proceed to the more difficult, i.e. proceed 
from the known to the unknown. 

4. Master all spoken language material actively by various specific 
techniques. 

5. Review frequently. 

6. Organize material rationally. 

7. Work out the sum of specific techniques which bring to the trainee 


11 Army Specialized Training Area and Language Curriculum No. 71. 
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habits of speaking and comprehension in the quickest and easiest 
way. 

The War Department’s objectives specified in curriculum No. 71 are 
“to impart to the ASTP trainees a command of the colloquial spoken form 
of a language and to give the trainee a sound knowledge of the area in which 
the language is used.’’ Certain specific techniques were used at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and were extremely helpful in the attainment of the above 
specific objectives. The new techniques which were devised were: unpre- 
pared dialogue, prepared dialogue, and comédie spontanée. New phases of 
older techniques were also presented in (1) the use of such realia as pictures, 
posters, calendars, maps, reproductions of artistic materials, the Sunday edi- 
tion of a Russian newspaper published in New York, technical and military 
periodicals published in Russia, and phonograph records, (2) integration of 
language with area, (3) the presentation of weekly oral reports on news 
events, (4) dramatization, and (5) the beginning of correspondence with 
students in Russia. 

A basic element in the teaching of foreign languages is the integration of 
the respective language with (1) the needs of society, or war needs in time of 
war, and (2) the daily life of the students. The students must see clearly 
how and why they need that language now rather than in an unknown 
problematical future. This one factor accounts to a considerable degree for 
the success of our Army language courses, where the trainees see for them- 
selves tangible results of their work almost daily. It is of prime importance 
in all language teaching that students should soon feel that they already 
know how to greet and use everyday expressions and how to carry on an ele- 
mentary conversation in the foreign language. One outcome of this em- 
phasis on early mastery of elementary conversation is the ability and desire 
to read technical texts corresponding to the special interests and linguistic 
possibilities of the individual student. This reading of technical material 
early in the course is stimulated by interest aroused by outside reading, or- 
ganization of social programs and plays and various projects in comédie 
spontanée. 

Only when some or all of these practices are used is the successful devel- 
opment of the educational process possible. And here the question of the 
teacher is of prime importance. We believe that the foreign language teacher 
in the future will necessarily be a specialist of the area in question in addi- 
tion to being a fluent speaker of the language. In other words he will be a 
teacher who will integrate language with area. 

Techniques in developing fluency in speaking and in comprehension 
must be varied so as to provide frequent opportunities for listening and talk- 
ing. Oral-aural training must be the basis of work, grammar must be re- 
duced to minimum essentials, and the study of language must be integrated 
with the study of area, i.e., geography, history, culture and institutions. The 
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integration of language with area is done mainly in work with appropriate 
texts in the foreign language. 

A few words should be added in regard to texts which may be used as 
the determining factor in the integration of language with area. To the 
trainee the texts are a great aid in the study of both language and area. The 
texts can be used as a review, systematization and expansion of the materia] 
learned in class. The University of Missouri Russian classes were fortunate 
to secure a sufficient number of copies of the series ‘‘Rodnaya Literature.” 
The students became very interested in the make-up of these readers, in 
addition to the many illustrations and excellent material on Russian cul- 
ture both Tsarist and Soviet. This interest grew as students acquired 
Russian-English dictionaries and learned to use them properly. Excellent 
as the “Rodnaya Literatura” series is it had to be supplemented by other 
reading references particularly on “‘area” subjects. In this respect Patrick’s 
Elementary Russian Reader used parallel with the Soviet Russian reader is 
well organized inasmuch as a general section on easy everyday conversa- 
tional vocabulary is succeeded by a discussion on Russian geography, his- 
tory and literature. This is also the same sequential order of area study as 
taught in the ASTP. The integration of language study with area study isa 
basic feature of the ASTP approach in many an institution and is on the 
way to becoming the most striking innovation of post-war language meth- 
odology in the United States and abroad. 

Following is the syllabus we used at the University of Missouri in an at- 
tempt to keep pace with the schedule of the area courses. 


Syllabus for two Terms in ASTP Russian 


The Introductory Course (first three weeks) Syllabus corresponds 
largely to the War Department’s List of Most Useful Words and Phrases. 

Greetings and general phrases—location—numbers—designations— 
food—money—time—days of the week—useful phrases. 

Natural objects—time—relationships—human body—food and drink— 
tobacco—surroundings—animals—insects—trades and  occupations— 
clot aing. 

Travel—departure—arrival—sightseeing in the U.S.S.R.—village life— 
city life—hotel—post office—telegraph—telephone conversation and 
health—seasons. 

First and Second Terms 
Russian geography: 
1. Area and Population of the Sixteen Republics 


2. The peoples 
3. Physical Geography and Climate 


12 Published by the Uchpedgiz, Moscow, 1941. 
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Russian history and institutions: 
1. Background for the overthrow of Tsarism 


19th century idealists; idealists of the forties; the reforms of the six- 
ties; Tsar Nicholas II; First World War, the February Revolution. 


2. The Bolshevik (or October) Revolution 


Lenin; Stalin; First Soviet Constitution; Civil War and Interven- 
tion; Nep; Goelro. 


3. Industrialization and Collectivization 


The First, Second and Third Five Year Plans—factories and Stak- 
hanovism—Kolkhoz, Sovkhoz, collectivized farming. 


4. National Economy 


Planning (Gosplan)—industrial resources—agriculture—transport 
—finances—distribution. 

Social Services 

Education (polytechnization)—public health in peace and war—so- 
cial insurance. 


Russian culture (Old and New): 
I. The Arts 


1. 


nn 


6. 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture 
Kramskoy—Vereshchagin—Repin; Soviet poster artists. 


. Music 


Chaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Moussorgsky, Borodin; Soviet 
composers—Shostakovich, Red Army and Folk Songs. 


. Theatre 


Moscow Art Theater, Children’s Theaters 


. Opera and Dance 


Eugene Onegin 


. Literature 


Classics: Pushkin, Gogol, Turgenev, Goncharov, Dostoevsky, Tol- 
stoy, Gorki, Chekhov. 

(Discussion of Dead Souls, Oblomov, Fathers and Children, War and 
Peace, Anna Karenina, The Brothers Karamazov.) 

Soviet Literature: Mayakovski, Sholokhov, Ostrovsky, Afinogenov 
Cinema 

Eisenstein, Pudovkin, Dovzhenko 

(Discussion of films: Alexander Nevsky, Peter the Great, The Battle of 
Stalingrad), A Day in the Soviet Union. 


. Architecture 


Soviet pavilion in the New York World’s Fair—Moscow subway. 


[I. Press and Publishing 


Newspapers 
Periodicals 
(Bibliographies on Military Subjects) 
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III. Radio 
IV. Science and Technology 

Mendeleev, Mechinikov, Pavlov 

Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 

Scientific achievements 

Science and the War 

The U.S.S.R. at War 

The people in arms—Economic Mobilization—Social mobilization— 

The Course of the War (War Department film—The Battle of Rus- 

sia) 

Our Russian language courses of the first and second terms were planned 
in such a way as to cover the essentials of this “syllabus,”’ which in some part 
follows the more complete outline of the American-Russian Institute."* How- 
ever it is difficult to obtain sufficient reference materials in Russian in order 
to cover a syllabus such as this. Fortunately, the Rodnaya Literatura series 
which we used has in its way as much variety and breadth of view as ‘“‘The 
Soviet Union Today.” 























18 The Soviet Union Today, an Outline Study, Syllabus and Bibliography, by the American 
Russian Institute, 56 West 45th Street, New York, 1943. 
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The Cleveland Plan for the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages 


ORESTE F. PuccrANI 
Harvard University 


(Author’s Summary.—The article deals first with the historical development of the Cleveland 
Plan as it was conceived by Dr. E. B. Sauzé, its introduction into the university, then into the 
Cleveland schools. There follows a section on the methodology of the Plan, its application in 
the classroom and the proper use of the de Sauzé grammar: Cours pratique de francais pour 
commencants. A final section treats of the administration and actual organization necessary 
for the functioning of the Plan, the provisions made in Cleveland for this, the French School 
at the summer session of Western Reserve University, the Demonstration School in French, 
German, Spanish and Italian. There is a résumé of the essential points by way of conclusion.) 


“THE CLEVELAND PLAN’S” ANNIVERSARY 
Foreword by Louis J. A. MEeRrcrER, Harvard University 


Last summer at Western Reserve University a ceremony took place of interest to all lan- 
guage teachers. 

The President of the University, the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Education of the City of Cleveland, the President of Cleveland Sisters 
College, and other dignitaries were present. The hall was filled with the parents and friends 
of some five hundred boys and girls from the elementary and high schools of Cleveland who 
had been studying modern languages and Latin for six weeks, three hours every morning, as 
part of their regular work in the Cleveland schools. Representatives from each group pre- 
sented with enthusiasm and success playlets in Latin, French, German, Spanish, and Italian. 

The occasion was the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the inauguration of ‘The 
Cleveland Plan” for the teaching of Latin and modern languages under the direction of Dr. 
Emile de Sauzé. 

The President, the Dean, the Chairman of the Board of Education told how the plan for 
the teaching of languages which came to be known as the Cleveland Plan had been proposed 
by Dr. de Sauzé shortly after the close of the last war, how it had been received with considera- 
ble hesitation, and how it has succeeded beyond all expectations thanks to the professional and 
organizing competence of our colleague, till the whole city had become interested in what 
gradually was proving to be one of the most successful pieces of municipal educational planning 
in the whole nation. 

At the Fifty-Third Annual Meeting of the Harvard Teachers Association, held at the 
Graduate School of Education, March 25, 1944, notice was taken of the Cleveland Plan’s an- 
niversary at a Conference with Teachers of Modern Languages. The following paper was read 
by Dr. Oreste F. Pucciani, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard University, who began 
the study of modern languages in Cleveland and whose fluent command of French testifies to 
the excellence of the results attained under the Cleveland Plan. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago Professor Emile de Sauzé was called to 
Cleveland to remedy a situation in the instruction in foreign languages 
which had arisen from conditions imposed by the last war. Many high 
schools at this time still divided their curriculum into the Latin, the Ger- 
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man, or the English course. The gradual displacement of the Latin course 
had left German firmly established as the leading modern language studied. 
When, however, German was dropped from the schools, many instructors, 
frequently ill-prepared for the task, were hurled into the teaching of French. 
French became the principal foreign language studied and when German 
was restored, it was to a secondary place. 

The Cleveland teachers were no better prepared for this change than 
were their colleagues in other places, and it was precisely the task of Profes- 
sor de Sauzé to train these teachers for their new capacities. One might ask 
what the college background in French of these teachers was. It was typical 
of what is done in many of our colleges even today. They had studied the 
elements of grammar and composition, and then with a review of these, had 
proceeded to a general reading course where the main works of French liter- 
ature were translated page by page. Literature courses may have followed, 
conducted in English, and perhaps, somewhere along the line, a single course 
in oral French, inserted after the completion of grammar study, and at a 
time when the habit of translation had become thoroughly fixed. Thus 
these students were unable to move freely within the foreign idiom, ap- 
proaching it always as from a point outside, yet never participating as from 
within. That sound scholarship may exist from such a point of departure, is 
beyond question. Yet it is also beyond question that an actual mastery of 
the foreign tongue is not achieved. Nor is it a matter entirely of oral ability. 
That command of the language which is a result of the most thorough fa- 
miliarity with its basic idiomatic structure can arise only from having used 
it for one’s personal expression, from having thought through, in terms of 
its native pattern, the simple, fundamental facts. There is no indictment here 
of languages as they have been taught and often still are, but merely a defi- 
nition of objective. The total knowledge of a language will include speaking, 
reading, writing and understanding. In any given instance it may be expedi- 
ent to single out one of these for special cultivation as a scientific student 
may wish only to read French or a prospective traveler to learn a few words 
to speak or understand. But this is not the study in its broadest aspects of 
the language itself. And where there are time and inclination, training and 
years of study with perhaps professional excellence as a goal, any such par- 
tial approach is unsatisfying to the student and disappointing in its prod- 
uct. The dissatisfaction which we feel with the professed methods of instruc- 
tion result from this lack of clear definition. In the guise of “‘teaching 
French” or German or any modern language, only one of the mentioned ob- 
jectives is perhaps actually under consideration. Thus the student who can 
translate Taine is embarrassed that he cannot buy a railway ticket and the 
student taught by the “natural method” is equally confused by a page of 
Flaubert. The goal which Professor de Sauzé set for himself when he was 
asked to return as director of foreign languages in Cleveland was this teach- 
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ing of the actual language, in the whole scope of its ramifications according 
to a method known today as the Cleveland Plan. 

The Cleveland Plan is not merely a method for teaching foreign lan- 
guages. It is a philosophy of foreign language study, having its basis in the 
psychology of learning, and allowing for the growth and development of the 
student. Its result is a natural one, not merely the skill of manipulating the 
foreign tongue, but rather the implanting, say French, in the mind of the 
learner, so that he may grow in the medium, expanding his knowledge or- 
ganically, as a student of music may, through a study of a particular instru- 
ment, come to think musical thoughts. At the basis of this method is the 
fundamental requirement of all language: the need for expression. Thus the 
classroom becomes a universe where the terms are French or German or 
Spanish, where the needs operative in our own English are those of the new 
language. The aims of such teaching are clearly defined. They are no less 
than to teach the whole language to the student, not any one part, to allow 
room at every stage for the simultaneous growth of the faculties called upon. 
How then would one normally proceed to teach a language in this way, with 
students who have passed the bilingual age and in whom reason, the intel- 
lectual processes are already creating their demands. It is the error of the 
so-called ‘‘natural method” which would attempt to achieve these very 
aims, that the intellectual requirements of the student, already to a degree 
mature, are neglected. It is supposed by the exponents of this “natural 
method” that it is natural to learn a foreign tongue as the mother tongue 
had been learned. Yet consider how different the circumstances are. The 
child, by the time he is of junior high school age, has begun to think analy- 
tically. He has learned that it is not always economical to burden his mem- 
ory, that there is a short cut which will enable him to learn a principle 
instead of an example, thus putting at his disposal a whole group of phenom- 
ena instead of an isolated, arbitrary fact. The conjugation of the verb is for 
the young child a matter of individual memory work. He does not consci- 
ously classify the forms of ‘“‘to be’’ nor state a principle with reference to 
the segregation of the tenses. But the young adolescent has already begun 
this process which is the first indication of a dawning adult mind. To teach 
him then as a child of five would be an error which he himself would be the 
first to resent. Is it correct, however, to assume that this more mature func- 
tioning of his mind has excluded him from those rather mechanical skills 
which we associate with childhood? As a matter of fact, he rarely learns 
music before this age; yet a child of thirteen may eventually come to acquit 
himself honorably enough at the piano. Is there not then reason to suppose 
that he may do likewise with a foreign language? Were he to live from the 
age of thirteen in a new country, he would soon enough learn the language 
spoken there. Yet it would be according to the rules of his more adult mind 
that he would do so and not by a return to an earlier stage. In varying de- 
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grees this is true of all levels of students who present themselves for in- 
struction in languages, even of advanced adulthood. If there is a point 
finally reached when the necessary docility and pliability of the mind are no 
longer possible, it is at an age where the whole matter of such study is no 
longer a question and consequently not of concern to the teacher. 

To proceed then to the actual classroom where such work must be ac- 
complished, let us say that the medium of all instruction will become the 
foreign language. There are ready concepts and concrete objects to which 
the teacher may appeal. His ingenuity must be directed towards a selection 
of those concepts which he may communicate. There is at his disposal, when 
dealing with the absolute beginner, a valid universe, possessed of reality and 
having its own demands of life, of which the student is acutely aware. That 
is, the classroom itself. An extensive basic vocabulary may be built out of 
the objects with which student and teacher are surrounded. Nor is it neces- 
sary to think that such a vocabulary will be too theoretical or unreal to the 
student. The teacher often forgets how universal the school appears to the 
child who spends a great portion of each day in it. The simple question 
“‘Qu’est-ce que c’est?”’ requires no translation if accompanied by the proper 
attitude of inquiry on the part of the instructor. And the simple answer: 
“C’est le livre,’ speaks for itself as well. Thus “‘c’est la craie, est le 


mur,” “c’est la fenétre, est le tableau noir,’’ may be known as direct 
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communication. This much is the direct method, with one main point of 
difference. The atmosphere of question-answer has already begun to create 


in the student an active need for his own expression rather than passive re- 
ceptivity or purely arbitrary imitation. Imitation and receptivity are there, 
but the groundwork is being laid for something else. This additional ele- 
ment will appear when grammar, formal and systematic, enters into con- 
sideration. 

The question of grammatical gender is a fundamental point of difference 
for English speaking students. It is doubtless already clear how, after teach- 
ing a number of nouns with their articles, they may be classified on the black 
board, those preceded by “‘le,”’ those by “la.” The student is presently aware 
that a point is involved and the well-placed “pourquoi?” from the teacher 
may further enlist his interest. The way is paved for the terms “‘masculin” 
and ‘‘féminin.” There is the additional advantage that he does not make 
this distinction in English in precisely the same way and so confronts the 
principle, in its full freshness, in the foreign language. This means that not 
only has he begun to learn French, but, on an unpretentious scale, he has 
begun to think in French as well. How often do we confront our students 
with the principle of the agreement of adjective and noun first, following it 
with examples afterwards? Yet the student who has learned the above sim- 
ple lesson is ready for such sentences, conveyed by the teacher, as: “Le livre 
est grand.” “La table est grande.” “Jean est petit.” “Jeanne est petite.” 
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Thus he learns inductively that the adjective agrees with its noun and is 
prepared for further, more complicated instances of this same phenome- 
non. So far he has been hearing French, seeing French, and speaking French. 
It remains that he should write it. He does not do this at once, but after a 
few classes, perhaps only two or three, he is ready to begin writing on the 
blackboard. There his own simple answers are written out, corrected by the 
class, always under the careful supervision of the teacher. Once this process 
is under way, the student is learning simultaneously the four main aims of 
language study; his approach is not single but multiple, and “multiple ap- 
proach” is a basic term for the Cleveland Plan. 

The question of translation arises. What of the need for translation so 
that the student may learn to read. So far we have seen that there is no ne- 
cessity for translation into English. It is not necessary for his reading ability 
since he is learning to read without it. Nor is it necessary as a check on his 
understanding since he cannot answer questions correctly unless he has un- 
derstood. One may well ask the need for translation at all. Translation is 
necessary when the foreign language, lacking in evocative power in the 
mind of the student, must be made to have meaning. Language is indeed 
a tool and behind words stand the concepts which they represent. So it is 
that we ask a student to translate a page of French so that he may show 
that he has understood it. In other words he substitutes the symbols of 
his own language for the symbols of the foreign language, the first having 
the power for him to evoke the concept, the second without this power. Here 
however, a violence has been done to the very nature of words. It is enough 
that we require symbols for our concepts but a single series is sufficient. 
Difficulties of immediate understanding have been increased rather than 
simplified when a double series of such symbols is required. And it is sig- 
nificant as well that a page, once thoroughly translated into English is 
remembered in English and not in the foreign language. There is the word 
“chair” not the concept “chair.” In English the former will at once evoke 
the latter. But there is also the word ‘‘chaise” or the word “‘Stuhl”’ or the 
word “‘sedia” and the concept which is the same as the English “chair.” 
Any one of these words, under the proper circumstances, may serve to evoke 
the concept. Thus “‘chaise’”’ and immediately following it the concept with 
which the student is already familiar. When the student is asked to trans- 
late directly into English, he is required to think, on the other hand, 
“chaise,” “chair,” “concept,” a triple process which has weakened, not 
strengthened the force of the foreign word. It may be asked then if trans- 
lation be indeed a check on a student’s reading of a foreign page. What is 
verified by such a process is his intellectual skill in such word substitution, 
not his actual reading. If he has read properly he has lived the page directly 
from word to thought, but to translate the page he must leap correctly from 
the foreign language to his own before this conceptualization is achieved. 
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It is questionable whether ‘“‘comprehensive reading” should exist at all on 
the elementary level. Such comprehensive reading with beginners of course 
necessitates translation, since the student has been hurled into symbols 
which are for him meaningless until they are replaced by others more 
meaningful. Is it not wiser to allow the student to grow to a stature propor- 
tionate to his task before he is asked to perform, as we would, in the case 
of music, ask a student to play the Small Preludes before he attempted the 
Well-Tempered Clavichord? Nor is a student who is permitted a more 
natural velocity in his growth hindered in translating should circumstances 
require that he be able to do so. When translation comes at a level that is in 
keeping with his maturity in the foreign language, its nature is changed, it is 
a different exercise. He now possesses concepts in French; he possesses 
them as well in English. Translation thus amounts to saying in English 
what he has understood or said in French, and if his knowledge of English 
be adequate, there is no difficulty. Translation at this point is no longer an 
exercise by which the meaning is wrested from the foreign page, but merely 
a rendering in another medium of a meaning that already exists. 

It will be objected at once that the demands of time make such a pro- 
gram impractical, that however ideal, such a plan is beyond the scope of 
present material organization. This, however, is only partially true. It is 
not the amount of time that is necessary, but the control of the use of that 
time. In short, it is necessary for such a program to succeed, that an or- 
ganization exist which will allow it to operate. The existence of such an or- 
ganization has been possible in Cleveland and is one of the most distinctive 
features of the Cleveland Plan. 

It became apparent during the first days of the experiment there that 
the grammar and texts which it was customary to use were not suited to 
this new plan of instruction. An elementary grammar was needed which 
would combine certain requirements. It must be written in French, giving 
a simple statement of rules and principles which would be elaborated as time 
went on. There must be numerous examples for the student to observe. 
There must be reading exercises of sufficient interest to enlist the student’s 
attention, yet remaining within his grasp. Most of all, such a grammar 
must not be encyclopedic in nature. It must in no way be a desk-grammar, 
nor a grammar designed for self instruction. The treatment must be selec- 
tive, qualitative rather than quantitative, and so graded that the eventual 
scope would be complete, yet with single emphasis at each stage. Professor 
de Sauzé wrote this grammar as a first step towards the administration of 
the Cleveland program and called it Cours Pratique de Frangais pour Com- 
mencgants. It was followed by a second more advanced grammar and 4 
series of texts edited for the Cleveland Plan. In the matter of texts, however, 
it may be said that any properly chosen reading material is suitable and can 
be adapted for classroom use. The principal concern is that it should be of 
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appropriate difficulty, representative of the level of the students achieve- 
ment, and never so difficult as to make pure translation the only feasible 
means of preparation. The student properly trained will use the vocabulary 
for the meanings of new words, but he will not translate the sentence in 
which they occur. The vocabulary will serve as the initial impetus in the 
progression from word to concept. When this has been attained the foreign 
word will remain, free from English interpretations, and to it the concept 
will be directly attached. 

Books, however, are not enough. There must above all be teachers to 
teach them. The role played by the teacher according to the Cleveland 
Plan is enormous. He presides at every moment in the student’s develop- 
ment. He is the source from which the information springs. The book sup- 
plements him, not he the book. 

Professor de Sauzé began training teachers in his method in 1918. They 
in turn, with the aid of qualified teachers brought from the outside, were 
able to apply their methods in class work. A system was created by which 
such instruction might be carried out to its fullest extent. The foreign lan- 
guage was first introduced at the Junior High School level. There from the 
seventh grade on systematic training began. During the first term not more 
than seven or nine lessons of Cours pratique were taught. These were taught, 
however, intensively, with many repetitions of vocabulary and gram- 
matical explanations. During the second term a dozen more lessons were 
added. By the end of the fourth term the subjunctive had been reached and 
additional reading had begun. High school students, of course, went some- 
what more rapidly, yet never at such a speed as to make accuracy and care- 
ful mastery impossible. By the end of the second year of such training stu- 
dents had begun to express themselves adequately in the foreign language, 
their pronunciation was established and progress became a matter of addi- 
tion in quantity where basic patterns were fixed. 

At the university level courses were offered which allowed the students 
who so desired to continue with advanced work. Courses in language could 
be stylistic in nature or systematic vocabulary building. Composition in the 
sense of actually writing the language was possible and the study of the finer 
points of French phonetics could be begun. Literature courses conducted 
in French were feasible. The background of the student had become, at 
least in part, essentially French, a result which might have been expected 
of nothing short of a long residence in the foreign country. 

In 1928 there arose as a natural result of this work the Demonstration 
School of Foreign Languages in connection with the summer session of the 
French School at Western Reserve University. Here there gathered some 
four hundred students varying in age from kindergarten to high school. 
Every level of instruction in French and various groups in Latin, German, 
Spanish and Italian were represented. 
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A visit to this school during its six-week session in the summer will fur- 
nish any curious observer with all the information and evidence he might 
desire concerning the Cleveland Plan. In the semi-circular building, sur- 
rounding a sunny courtyard, these several hundred youngsters are gathered 
in classes of all levels. French, as the principal language taught, sounds 
from the open windows. No word of English interrupts the communication 
between teacher and student. The cooperation of the students themselves 
is complete and they soon make it a point of honor to use no English in the 
classroom. 

The proof of any system is its actual success. What is attained by these 
students who learn French, German, Spanish, or any other language accord- 
ing to the Cleveland Plan? This is a question which must be answered sub- 
jectively, since, in spite of modern tests and measurements, we do not yet 
possess a machine that will furnish us statistics on the fluency, trueness of 
accent, command of syntax, extent of vocabulary, and aural dexterity of 
a student. I shall summarize, then, what a visit to this school, during its 
three-hour morning session, would reveal to us. There would be extreme 
cases which would strike us first. Examples of individuals who, without 
residence abroad, had seemed to develop a sixth sense for the new lan- 
guage, surpassing their teachers in diction and pronunciation. There would 
be, as well, a few at the very bottom, familiar faces, quite floundering and 
confused, hopelessly at sea. They would be less remarkable than the first 
group, and more easily explained. But rather than these anomalies of excel- 
lence or deficiency, the group that would attract our greatest attention at 
last, would be the large middle group, the students between B and C. These 
students, without special qualifications, without marked individual genius, 
this common run of capable mediocrity with whom we are so concerned in 
America, would actually be speaking French. Without flourishes, without 
flair, but with a stolid assurance and basic mastery which must give the 
experienced teacher rather a turn, this middle level of students would have 
found their way, in less than two years time, through the maze of the new 
language, grown accustomed to grammatical gender, to distinctions be- 
tween imperfect and passé indéfini, and would be possessed of a certain ease 
in using the subjunctive in subordinate clauses. And all of this in a vocabu- 
lary sufficiently extensive not to tire a French ear, delivered in an accent so 
thoroughly intelligible to that same ear, as to relegate to a past era the stor- 
ies of dough-boy French with its accompanying vicissitudes in the last war. 

There would be regions of higher virtuosity which one might visit in 
the course of the morning. Advanced classes in the high school division, 
university courses conducted in French, or the French House itself where 
instructors and students use no word of English. But most impressive of 
all would remain the capable performance of a group whom one might ex- 
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pect to have been forgotten by such a program, seemingly designed for the 
elite. 

In conclusion let me summarize what one might consider the main fea- 
tures of the Cleveland Plan to be: 

1. Use of the foreign language as a medium of instruction. 

2. Careful grading of material used, so that at no time is ihe student 
hurled into a vast quantity of unknown words and symbols. 

3. Multiple approach at all levels of instruction so as to include, simul- 

taneously, training in speaking, reading, writing and understanding. 

4. Instruction from the beginning in formal grammar. 

5. Use of translation from English into the foreign language, but not 

from the foreign language into English. 

6. An intensive, rather than extensive program at all levels of instruc- 

tion. 

These are the salient points. To them one might add the use of Cours 
Pratique for beginning classes as the text best adapted, indeed designed for 
such a program. Thus one can observe how the Cleveland Plan has secured 
for its students the fulfillment of the four main objectives in foreign lan- 
guage study. It has done this by a clear definition of the aims to be achieved. 
They are ambitious aims. Yet it is an interesting lesson for the educator that 
they are attained by dint of a profound understanding of their nature and 
a refusal, in matters of ultimate success, to accept compromise. The stu- 
dent whom we send to school today does not enter upon a Rousseau-like 
cultivation of inclinations. A stern task of discipline faces him if he is to 
learn the secret of converting his energy into effective power for life and it is 
significant to see, in this one case, what such deliberate control and conscious 


direction can effect. 


‘*‘ AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDs!” 












Reading for Rate and Comprehension in the 
Foreign Languages 


ANNE Z. MooRE 
Lindblom High School, Chicago, Illinois 


(Author's Summary.—An experiment designed to determine to what extent a planned program 
of vocabulary study and weekly speed and comprehension tests will improve reading ability 
in a foreign language.) 


Introduction 


N ACCORDANCE with the reading program instituted by the Superin- 

tendent of the Chicago Public Schools, each member of the staff of the 
Department of Foreign Languages of the Lindblom High School has been 
asked to direct his attention to some phase of the reading problem. The 
basic reading program requires that each student be given a minimum of 
one period of instruction per week in the main types of reading skills. Sys- 
tematic training along these lines is given in the English classes during the 
first three years of high school and in the United States History classes in 
the fourth year. In the content subjects each teacher is responsible for 
teaching the special skills inherent in the nature of the material studied. He 
must teach the technical or scientific vocabulary peculiar to his field, he 
must possess an accurate knowledge of the range and difficulty of the texts 
used in order that he may adapt his materials and his methods of instruction 
to individual differences existing in the student body. 

The above constitutes, in brief, the general reading program in the high 
school. It is especially necessary for the language teacher to be acquainted 
with the literature in the field in order that he may supplement the work 
being done elsewhere. With the adoption of the reading aim, foreign lan- 
guage teachers have become ipso facto teachers of reading. It is imperative 
that they be versed in the mechanics of reading. For example, they must 
know the number of fixations the skilful reader makes per line; they must 
know that both rate and comprehension may be increased by the lengthen- 
ing of the eye-span. If the skills the student possesses often prove inadequate 
for reading in the vernacular, how much more inadequate they are for read- 
ing in a foreign language. 

The Problem 


To DETERMINE TO WHAT EXTENT A PLANNED PROGRAM OF VOCABU- 
LARY STUDY AND WEEKLY SPEED AND COMPREHENSION TESTS WILL IM- 
PROVE READING ABILITY IN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 

During the current year, the Language Department has attempted to 
improve the reading habits of students who are taking a foreign language 
by employing the following techniques: 
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(1) A planned program of vocabulary building involving a systematic 
study of cognates and of word formation. 

(2) The use of exercises designed to promote the ability to practice 
cumulative inference (all words of the sentence are known except one or 
two). 

(3) The use of oral reading as a means of diagnosing reading difficulties. 

(4) The administration of weekly speed tests to increase the reading 
rate and of comprehension tests to further the habit of noting details in the 
reading matter. 

The Technique 

It is regrettable that the teacher of to-day is frequently unable to recall 
his own learning experience. Too often he thinks that he, like Minerva, 
sprang from the forehead of Jove, possessing the wisdom of the ages. He is 
at a loss to understand why the student cannot make the connection be- 
tween the foreign language and the mother tongue, especially when the 
words are so alike as almost to defy one not to see the similarity. In order 
to make the learner word-conscious, specific training must be provided. In 
the course of this experiment, which was conducted in a class completing 
its second year of study, each student was required to keep a word-study 
notebook. As mentioned earlier in this report, the notebook included a study 
of cognates—both true and deceptive—and a study of word formation. 
Antonyms and synonyms were listed as they appeared in the texts studied 
within the class period. In short, an attempt was made to make the student 
word-conscious. It is possible to assume that the student increased his Eng- 
lish vocabulary as well as his Spanish, since it was often only too obvious 
that the English word was as much of an enigma as that of the foreign lan- 
guage, even though it were a word of relatively high frequency in the 
Thorndike list. 

The second device used to promote vocabulary building and to increase 
reading speed was that of the use of exercises designed to promote the abil- 
ity to practice cumulative inference. This technique is a fairly common one, 
and may be found in almost all exercise books. However, the author of this 
report never realized fully the benefits to be derived from such a practice 
until she served as a cooperating teacher of the University of Chicago, under 
the late Doctor Algernon Coleman. Here again one must not assume that 
the student is born with the skill to practice inferences, definite training 
must be provided. 

The teacher who devotes time to this device will be richly rewarded for 
not only does it lend itself to the building of vocabulary, but also gives train- 
ing in thinking that will be a valuable asset in other than the foreign lan- 
guage field. We can no longer close our eyes to the fact that the burden of 
promoting correct reading habits is not the special province of any one de- 
partment. 
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There have been three phases in the reading program of the public 
schools of the United States; namely: (1) in the years before the great in- 
flux of students into the high schools, the teaching of reading was almost 
exclusively the task of the elementary school; (2) with the retention of a far 
greater number of students in the secondary schools, teachers of English 
in the high schools were compelled to continue the work begun in the grade 
schools; (3) with the realization that the teachers of English needed the help 
of the teachers in the content subjects, in order to provide a truly effective 
reading program, all teachers are now cooperating in the high school reading 
program. In the present program of the Chicago Public Schools, the follow- 
ing suggestions have been made by the Superintendent with regard to the 
teaching of reading skills in the content subjects: 

(1) Reading problems, as they arise, are to receive the attention of 
every high school teacher during his regular class period. 

(2) Responsibilities of the classroom teacher: 

A. Teaching the vocabulary of his subject. 

B. Providing guidance in the specific reading skills demanded by his 
subject. 

C. Knowing the range and difficulty of the materials that are availa- 
ble. 

D. Adapting materials and type of instruction to the abilities of stu- 
dents. 

The above is quoted as an example of the integrated instruction that 
must prevail if wortawhile results are to be obtained and as an invitation 
to the teacher of foreign languages to climb on the bandwagon of educa- 
tional progress. 

Reading aloud is an excellent way not only to diagnose reading difficul- 
ties, but also to increase both speed and comprehension. In the experiment 
outlined here, students read aloud in class at least once a week, and were 
asked to practice in a similar manner outside the classroom. It was found 
that by learning to phrase correctly, the student was enabled to increase his 
span of recognition, and to lessen the tendency of being a word-by-word 
reader. It is believed that this formal practice was helpful in bringing about 
the gain shown in the graphs attached to this report. 

The final step in the experimental program consisted of the administra- 
tion of weekly tests designed to measure both rate and comprehension. 
The time each student required to read a given number of pages was care- 
fully noted; his comprehension was tested by a series of questions which he 
answered in writing at the conclusion of the reading period. Graphs were 
kept for the class as a whole and for the individual student. Each student 
seemed genuinely interested in attempting to better his own score. 

Care was taken to select reading materials of approximately the same 
difficulty throughout the course of the experiment in order that the rate of 
progress might not be affected by an increase in the difficulty of the pas 
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sages read. The tests were carried on for a nine-week period, as will be 
shown in the graphs which follow. The first graph will show class scores; the 
second, the scores in rate and comprehension of the individual student who 
ranked highest. 
The Data 
(1) Class Scores in Rate and Comprehension 
(2) Scores in Rate and Comprehension of Individual Ranking Highest 


Inter pretation of the Data 


An analysis of the data shows considerable variation in rate. The number 
of words per minute ranged from an opening score of seventy-five to a final 
score of one hundred twenty-five. The final score represents an increase of 
sixty-six per cent over the opening score. Within the class itself, there ap- 
peared outstanding differences in reading ability. Some students never ex- 
ceeded fifty words per minute, while others read as many as two hundred 
forty. 

Regardless of rate, all seemed to read with an equal degree of compre- 
hension. Slow and rapid readers maintained consistently high scores in 
comprehension, a fact that disproves to some extent the theory that rapid 
reading necessarily makes for careless reading. An analysis of individual 
scores revealed that in a few cases the best students were the slowest read- 
ers. Since it is known that there is a high correlation between the I.Q. and 
reading ability, this seemed to be a contradiction of accepted thought. 
However, conferences with these students revealed that they were accus- 
tomed to using a slow rate in all their reading without considering the na- 
ture of the material. Their defense was that they could answer much more 
detailed questions on the reading material than the ones asked. It was neces- 
sary to instruct these students in the technique of suiting the reading rate to 
the purpose involved. If, as has been said, the high school student of to-day 
is required to read fifteen times as much as the student in 1890, he must 
learn to utilize his time more wisely by recognizing that there are as many 
kinds of reading as there are purposes for which he reads. 

No attempt was made in the course of the experiment to appraise the 
results of the word-study, the use of the exercises designed to promote the 
ability to practice cumulative inference, nor the use of the oral reading. It 
is to be hoped that the training thus acquired had a carry-over value in the 
actual reading process. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to emphasize that this study of reading 
is only one of many in progress in the Public Schools of Chicago. Its value 
lies in the fact that it represents an honest attempt of the average classroom 
teacher to contribute to the effort that is being made to solve the complex 
problem of teaching the student to read. Admittedly, the gain in reading 


rate was not a spectacular one, but the steps taken were steps in the right 
direction, 
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A SURVEY OF LANGUAGE CLASSES IN THE ARMY 
SPECIALIZED TRAINING PROGRAM 

PREPARED for The Commission On Trends In Education of The Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, 100 Washington Square East, New York 3, 
N. Y. Price $.25. 
Prepared by: Frederick B. Agard, Princeton University 

Robert J. Clements, Harvard University 

William S. Hendrix, Ohio State University 

Elton Hocking, Northwestern University 

Stephen L. Pitcher, St. Louis Public Schools 

Albert van Eerden, Princeton University 

and 
Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington University 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE ARMY PROGRAM 


(A statement adopted by the Commission on Trends in Education 
of The Modern Language Association of America, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, May 27, 1944.) 


The Commission on Trends in Education of The Modern Language As- 
sociation of America takes deep satisfaction in the results of the Army 
Specialized Training Program in preparing thousands of our soldiers to use 
foreign languages in the national service. It welcomes the wide interest of 
the public in this demonstration that American youth can become language- 
minded. 

Many persons have been led to believe that these striking results were 
attained through the discovery of a magical new method. This is by no means 
true. On the contrary, they were the fruits of the application of well-tried 
practices. Nor were the results achieved under the direction of linguistic 
magicians. The entire language program was designed by teachers of foreign 
languages in consultation with the War Department, and in the fifty-five 
colleges and universities to which the trainees were assigned the program 
was entrusted to the foreign language departments, which organized the 
work, gave instruction to the student-soldiers, and engaged and supervised 
the special assistants required for the emergency. 

Teachers of foreign languages greeted with enthusiasm this opportunity 
to show what could be done to equip young men with competence in the 
languages of Europe and other areas. The Army set them a hard task; but 
it wisely recognized the inadequacy of the time previously allotted to for- 
eign language study, and it provided for intensive practice in the oral use 
of the language, with small groups of learners. In place of a course of from 
three to five classroom hours per week for two years, all that was usually 
required of the pre-war college student, the AST Program provided fifteen 
hours per week, of which ten hours were devoted to intensive practice with 
groups of not more than ten students—practice largely oral and always 10 
the foreign tongue. In order to match the Army Program’s total of contact- 
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hours, extending over thirty-six weeks of instruction and supervised prac- 
tice, it would be necessary to extend the usual two-year civilian course to 
something over five years. 

In short, the impressive results of the Army Program were due to no 
miraculous formula, but to a liberal allowance of time and to the opportun- 
ity for students to practice the language in the intimacy of a small group. 

Thousands of foreign language teachers in this country would hail with 
satisfaction the opportunity to continue to work in the post-war years under 
conditions as favorable as those which the ASTP provided. 

The limitations of the civilian curriculum have often been brought to 
the attention of administrative authorities and college and university facul- 
ties. Under these limitations the teachers have been obliged severely to re- 
strict their objectives. It is our earnest hope that the administrative officers 
of our institutions will now provide for the extension and intensification of 
the foreign language program. We believe that this would make possible 
the creation of a body of American citizens whose knowledge of other lan- 
guages would be adequate for our international contacts in post-war days. 


EpiTor’s Note: Professor Hocking, president of the AATI, deserves the credit for the original 
suggestion for this survey. Dean Doyle, formerly editor of the Modern Language Journal, now 
in charge of Hispania and at present director of the Washington center of the Inter-American 
Training Centers, sponsored by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, ad- 
ministered the survey project. President Stephen L. Pitcher of the National Federation of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers, represented not only our association but also the high schoo] teachers 
of languages. Professoc William S. Hendrix is likewise an active worker in the teaching of Span- 
ish and French andthe author of important text-books in the field. It was thanks to the prestige 
of these enthusiastic colleagues that this investigation was so efficiently carried out and gen- 
erously financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

This is a striking example of what can be accomplished for the better interest of modern 
language teaching by our hard-working and inspired leaders when they are properly backed up 
by their educational and language associations. 

We now have an authoritative report on the aims, practices and results realized in the 
teaching of the foreign languages in the ASTP. 


‘“‘AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!”’ 
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NEW ENGLAND MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
Tue Forty-First Annual Meeting of the New England Modern Language Association was 
held in Boston, on May 12 and 13, 1944. 

An informal Buffet Supper was served in the Hotel Vendome on Friday evening. The 
President of the Association, Professor Francis M. Currier, presided and introduced the prin- 
cipal speaker, Professor Camillo P. Merlino of Boston University, who spoke upon the topic 
“Teaching Languages to Soldiers.’”’ Professor Merlino, who had been in charge of the recent 
Army program of intensive language teaching at Boston University, described the organization 
of the work, the conditions under which it was carried on, the methods employed and the results 
obtained. Professor Currier then called upon others who had been engaged in the ASTP and 
AMG programs at Boston University. Dr. Arthur Burkhard, Dr. Albin Goldschmiedt, and 
Professor Herbert B. Myron, Jr. spoke on some of the problems involved, and the lessons 
learned from the experience. In general, it was felt that the Army program had given results 
commensurate with the expenditure of time, effort, and money, and had met a clearly defined 
wartime need, but that the conditions of work which made the results possible would not be 
present in any peacetime college program, and that, therefore, the techniques employed have 
limited applicability to postwar language teaching. 

On Saturday morning, the Association met at Boston University, College of Libera] Arts 
and School of Education. 


GERMAN SECTION—10 a.m. 
Chairman: Professor Francis M. Currier, Massachusetts Institute of Technology (in the 
absence of Professor Charles F. Barnason, Northeastern University) 
Speakers: Dr. Otto Zausmer, The Boston Globe 
Nationalsozialismus: Wesen und Wiirking im Witz 
Dr. Elsa T. Liefeld, Wheaton College 
Richard Wagner als Dichter: sein Menschheitsideal 


ITALIAN SECTION—10 a.m. 
Chairman: Professor Antonio L. Mezzacappa, Northeastern University 
Speakers: Professor Francesco L. Pizzuto, Suffolk University 
La presente situazione politica in Italia 
Mrs. Renata Pogglioli, Brown University 
Correnti della letteratura moderna 


SPANISH SECTION—10 a.m. 
Chairman: Professor Samuel M. Waxman, Boston University 
Speakers: Professor Alfredo Ortiz-Vargas, Boston University, Colombian Poet 
Algunos escritores latinoamericanos recientes 
Professor Juan Lépez-Morillas, Brown University 
Algunos rasgos de la generacién del 98 


GENERAL MEETING—11:30 a.m. 


Chairman: Professor Francis M. Currier, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Speaker: Dr. Robert G. Caldwell, Dean of Humanities, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; former Minister to Portugal and Bolivia 
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The Prospects for Pan-Americanism as of May 13, 1944 
After the General Meeting, luncheon was served for members and guests in the Hotel 
Vendome, and was followed by the meeting of the French Section. 


FRENCH SECTION—2:15 p.m. 


Chairman: Professor Ernest F. Langley, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Speakers: Miss Kathryn L. O’Brien, Brookline High School 
A Discussion: The Teaching of French 
Panel discussion in French by Senior pupils from the Brookline High School 
Values realized in the study of French 
Professor Jean Seznec, Harvard University 
L’ Enfant dans la littérature francaise 


Officers of the Association for the year 1944-45 were elected as follows: 
President: Helen E. Patch, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Vice Presidents: Louise B. Dillingham, Westover School, Middlebury, Conn. 
Alexander D. Gibson, Mt. Hermon School, Mt. Hermon, Mass. 
Francis P. O’Hara, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 
Ellen Rowley, High School, Sanford, Me. 
Detlev Schumann, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Directors (three years): Gertrude E. Myles, High School, Newton, Mass. 
Marion C. Hixson, Hope High School, Providence, R. I. 
Clarence L. Tappin, Crosby High School, Waterbury, Conn. 
Librarian: Arthur R. Racine, Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, Mass. 
Editor: Joseph Brown, Jr., University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 
Business Manager: Frederick H. Osgood, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Anastasia B. Connor, High School, Roslindale, Mass. 
Epitx M. GARTLAND 
Secretary-Treasurer 


THE N. J. MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION HAD THE PRIVILEGE OF HEARING THREE 
DISTINGUISHED SPEAKERS AT AN INSTRUCTIVE 

AND INSPIRING MEETING AT NEWARK ON 
MAY 6 


Dr. Tomas NAVARRO-ToMAS, introduced by Miss Teresa de Escoriza, spoke about his obser- 
vations on North Americans’ difficulties in speaking Spanish. His thirty years’ of contact with 
North American Students in the United States as well as at the University of Madrid show 
that the chief cause of their defective pronunciation is insufficient attention to vowels, especi- 
ally a, e, and o—the vowels of highest frequency in Spanish. Since vowel sounds are a funda- 
mental element of the language, the result is that few North Americans acquire a good pro- 
nunciation. North American students go through high school and college knowing grammar 
well but speaking badly. Even the pronunciation of teachers shows that they have not given as 
much attention to it as to other phases of language, and so many have not achieved the degree 
of mastery they should have. 

Several explanations can be given for this. One is that textbooks encourage an unfortunate 
attitude in students beginning Spanish by stating that Spanish vowels are easy. Stressing sim- 
plicity encourages the teachers to be careless and not to give sufficient time and attention to 
teaching the vowels. These texts attempt to help the learner by giving English words to illus- 
trate the Spanish vowels. But a, for example, is not like the a in “father” nor like that in “fast.” 
As a matter of fact, that sound is one to be shunned because of unpleasant association in the 
Spanish ear. Neither is the a that of “Washington” or “Chicago” a sound associated by Span- 
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ish speaking persons with the speech of uneducated country folk. The North American who 
does not suffer from this psychological association does not realize what a bad impression he 
creates by his peor pronunciation. He would not guess that this very detail could be responsible 
for the coolness or even disdain that he might encounter. 

Teachers tend to stress the pronunciation of letters obviously different from English, with 
the result that most North Americans pronounce r and j quite acceptably. In so doing they 
overlook the r of much higher frequency—the r of “pero” and “‘para”—a letter so badly pro- 
nounced by North Americans. Yet the “r simple” with a, 0, and e comprise 50%, in degree of 
frequency and importance, of the Spanish language. 

Another characteristic of the North Americans’ spoken Spanish disagreeable to the Span- 
ish ear is false intonation. Our habit of leaving sentences suspended as if we had not finished 
a remark, or as if we were not sure of ourselves creates a lack of respect in the Spanish listener. 
We cannot afford to neglect intonation in learning or teaching Spanish. 

In music the teaching of inaccurate tones could not be tolerated. Teachers of Spanish 
must take seriously, from the first lesson, teaching a pronunciation that will be acceptable to 
the Spanish ear. North Americans must not allow themselves to be lazy and careless just be- 
cause we can make ourselves understood even with very bad Spanish. Our aim should be not 
just to make ourselves understood, but to speak Spanish as it is. 

Pierre de Lanux presented a point of view of particular interest to language teachers, 
first, because M. de Lanux is a sociologist, not a language teacher, and, as an “outsider” can 
judge language teaching objectively: also, because he pictured such a bright future for modern 
languages in the U. S. Classical languages have always occupied themselves with teaching 
certain fundamental ways of mental precision and logic. Living languages should be allowed to 
preoccupy themselves with training the mind in thoroughness and precision: they offer psycho- 
logical penetration into another’s mode of expression. Thorough teaching need not be dull. 
Moreover, there is no fundamental allergy to mental effort in American students, they 
merely like to have their brains at rest until they hardly believe in their existence. From this 
comes boredom, when people are bored with themselves alone because they have not experi- 
enced the joy and satisfaction from mental effort. 

Trying to learn a foreign language with the minimum of effort means a maximum of trouble 
because the process will have to start all over again: it is like building a house on sand. This 
fact should appeal to modern youth who are interested always in time-saving methods. Learn- 
ing grammar and literature, even poetry by heart, is necessary; it is material that will serve to 
reopen doors when the need arises. Students ought not to be so afraid that they will learn 
something that will not be immediately useful. Encourage them to take a chance. If they are 
not sure whether to study one or the other language, they should learn both. Learning a foreign 
language is like getting a college education: it may be of little use in getting a job, but it will 
make advancement possible later. 

North Americans have been content to know no foreign languages, and have expected 
foreigners to make any language adjustment. But of forty-eight representatives at the League 
only eight knew English; forty used French. Spanish is also more used than English. However, 
we can now look to a future of interlocking relations where language will play a major part. 
Business, marriage—all kinds of international] relationships will produce millions of people in 
a particularly favorable position to know more than one language. Consequently, North 
Americans are going to need a thorough knowledge of a language other than English to be well 
equipped for life in the future. 

Mario Pei—author of Languages for War and Peace 

The Government’s language training program begun six months after Pear] Harbor was 4 
hectic, concentrated rapid-learning program for which new methods of teaching were created. 
It is of particular interest to language teachers because of the criticism leveled at them, as well 
as because of these new methods. It is feared that regular language teachers would be too aca- 
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demic. It was said that their approach has been too cultural with too much stress on literary 
values and not enough on the spoken languages. Fortunately for modern needs, there are few 
literary scholars of the old type left to insist that the only purpose of language study is literary. 
Languages will never again be the orphans of high school and college programs; they will be 
vehicles for communication. So far as languages are concerned, America will never go back to 
isolationism. Nevertheless, there are dangers to be pointed out to language teachers. 

There is a new brand of isolationism typical of the Anglo-Saxon mentality. We think that 
all we have to do is to hand out our own language, via “‘Basic English,” perhaps. But there 
have always been more foreigners who learned English than Americans who learned foreign lan- 
guages. South Americans and Europeans want to learn English;—but they want us to learn 
their languages. The governments in exile have rejected Basic English. But even if the world 
wants to learn English the process will be a long-drawn-out one. In the meantime existing lan- 
guages will continue to exist and our teachers of English will have to be taught the languages of 
the countries to which they are to be missionaries. 

Manuals of the new methodology point out that speaking is the only activity that counts. 
The only concession to written language is in the direction of transcriptions. But of what use 
will it be to be able to read such a fantastic transcription as: KEY-AIR-OWE-BAY-BEAR, 
which is supposed to say “Quiero beber?” The teacher of philology and phonetics in French is 
of no use now. For, according to the new method, a native speaker of any social sphere will 
teach, plus an American—versed in languages but master of none—who will assist. Language 
teachers have to worry about the nature of the languages and the method by which they will 
be fed to students. We can be optimistic, however, because language isolation will have to dis- 
appear; and language study is a tolerance builder. 

A fairly strong movement to discredit the usually-taught languages is to be noticed. A 
map published in the December 1943 issue of the National Geographic magazine was reprinted 
by the New York Herald-Tribune of January 16, 1944. The map shows the six great language 
empires of the world in such a way as to indicate that Russian and Chinese should be substi- 
tuted for French and German. In an article appearing in the October 1944 issue of the Modern 
Language Journal, Dr. Pei shows the inaccurate deductions to be made from that map. For it 
is up to language specialists to show cultured people, like readers of the National Geographic 
magazine and the N. Y. Herald-Tribune, the true picture. 

The tendency toward misinformation and propaganda that tends to discredit language 
teachers requires vigilant attention and rebuttal. A case in point is the article in the March 
issue of the Readers’ Digest, which is neither fair nor just in pointing out a phonograph record 
of a native speaker as superior to a well-trained teacher. Most of our teachers speak the lan- 
guage they teach; they have had careful and extensive training. 

Criticism to undermine our position should be watched. The movement can, of course, be 
combatted more effectively when its source and purpose are known. 


ROCHESTER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE COUNCIL 


Epitor’s Note: The following resolutions voted and broadcast by the Rochester Modern 
Foreign Language Council show what a group of active, alert and hardworking teachers 
can do in defense of the modern languages in their community and their state. Heartiest 
compliments to Mr. Domenic De Francesco, the President, Miss Ruth Otis Denio, the 
Secretary, and their colleagues. 


For some time there has been a growing unrest in secondary school circles over the imminent 
mandatory inclusion of Social Studies in each year of the high school curricula in New York 
State. While many teachers and subject field departments heads in both high schools and col- 
leges have sensed the harm that any mandatory and unevenly weighted course of study (with- 
out freedom of choice) will eventually mean to American youth, there was no organized effort 
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made to crystallize this legitimate resentment and formulate it into the dignified opposition the 
situation demanded. 

It has seemed to many of us that languages have suffered the most from discrimination 
just at the time when the present war effort and expanding postwar travel, commerce and 
rehabilitation make imperative the need for more and more linguists. 

The recently-organized Rochester Modern Foreign Language Council (organized in the 
fall of 1942) felt that modern languages were being unfairly legislated out of the curriculum 
and added its new but lusty cry to the rising chorus of protest. The president of the Council, 
Mr. Domenic DeFrancesco, called together the executive committee in order that some 
definite procedure might be outlined. It was agreed that representatives of all languages in 
the high schools and colleges, including department heads, be called for further amplification 
of plans. Dr. Neil C. Arvin of the University of Rochester offered his office for this and sub- 
sequent meetings. At this meeting the chairman was authorized to contact all departments 
whose subject was in similar peril because of the new Social Studies mandatory regulation. 
It is gratifying to report the wholehearted response on the part of all concerned—Art, Science, 
Music, Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Languages, etc. Some fourteen representatives of 
these fields including the local higher institutions met at the University of Rochester and, 
wasting no time in futile discussion, found themselves in full agreement, and proceeded at once 
with the business of drawing up a resolution. A committee of three, consisting of Dr. Howard 
G. Harvey, professor of French at the University of Rochester, Mr. Clarence B. Evaul, de- 
partment head of Science of John Marshall High School and chairman of the Science Council 
of Rochester, and Mr. Domenic DeFrancesco, department head at Benjamin Franklin High 
School and chairman of the Rochester Modern Foreign Language Council, were delegated to 
follow through with the resolution until it was accepted and signed by the committee as a 
whole. From this point, the resolution reached individual teachers through a chairman of each 
subject field ably aided by representatives in each school. In less than a week’s time more 
than 500 signatures were in the office of the chairman of the Council, who was acting as secre- 
tary for the committee. No sooner was the resolution in the hands of the teachers than the 
Superintendent and the high school principals also received copies of the resolution to inform 
them of our concern regarding the mandatory regulation and our fears of its effect on the edu 
cational future of our citizens. 

A communication committee of three, composed of Mr. Marlowe Smith, supervisor of 
vocal music in the Rochester high schools, Mr. Clarence B. Evaul and Mr. Domenic De 
Francesco, has submitted all findings to the local superintendent of schools and also to the 
commissioner of education of New York State. 

We believe our efforts have been not all in vain for educators have seen the wisdom of 
some modification of the mandatory law. Some schools have been given freedom of action due 
to: 

1. Lack of a satisfactory course in World History (which is, strangely enough, neverthe- 

less mandatory). 

2. Lack of properly trained teachers of World History. 

3. Lack of decision as to whether this World History ought to be offered in the tenth or 
eleventh grade because of pressure of other vital subjects important for the welfare of 
the individual as well as for the nation at war. 

The Rochester Modern Foreign Language Council believes that all language teachers 
must unite in interest and endeavor to insure the preservation of their dynamic and necessary 
subject matter. They owe their enthusiastic support to local, state and national organizations. 
The Council also recommends to language department heads, principals, supervisors, and 
state inspectors, that they do their part in maintaining a high morale among language teachers 
in these critical times by a co-operative and sympathetic attitude towards the efforts of the 
teachers to give their best work, in the face of often unsound criticism and shortsighted educa- 
tional policies. 
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With united effort, we shall have the inspiration and strength to face an uncertain future 
through our faith in ultimate victory. 
RoutH Otis DENIO 
Secretary of the Rochester Modern 
Foreign Language Council 


We the undersigned teachers, instructors, professors, department heads, supervisors, and 
directors serving in the Rochester high schools and higher institutions of learning in the fields 
of Fine, Applied, and Practical Arts, Home Economics, Ancient and Modern Languages, 
Business and Commerce, Mathematics, Music, and Science, respectfully bring to your atten- 
tion the following resolution: 

I. Whereas, For many years the guiding principle of American education has been the 
principle of recognizing the differences in the abilities and interests of individual students, and 

II. Whereas, The policy of the State Department of Education in increasing the number 
of subjects mandated in the high schools reverses this traditional American policy, and makes 
it difficult for high schools to adapt their programs to individual and local needs, and 

III. Whereas, In consideration of the present day insistence from without the schools 
that certain other subject fields should receive added emphasis, there is serious question as to 
the wisdom of the mandatory increase in the Social Science field by the State Department of 
Education because this will inevitably react upon these other subject fields; therefore be it 

Resolved, That before the new mandatory curriculum be put into force in 1944, the 
matter of its restrictive effects upon elective choices should be reconsidered in the light of 
abilities and interests of individual students and of the needs of the community. 


““FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR THE ‘AIR AGE’!”’ 














Notes and News 





IN MEMORIAM—ALBERT SCHINZ 


OsmunpD T. RoBERT, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Members of the Modern Language Association, those, especially, who are interested in 
Romance Languages and Literatures, and that vast number of men and women who, during 
more than forty years, had received from Professor Schinz their initiation to French Literature 
or were helped by him in their research, must have read with regret and a sense of loss, the 
brief notice of his death which appeared in the morning papers of December 20th. One has 
grown used in these days to the idea of death, yet the sudden cessation of the restless activity 
of a mind such as his, seems a thing almost incredible,—un douloureux mystére. 

Professor Schinz was born in Neuchatel, Switzerland, in 1870. After graduating from the 
University of his native city, he went to Tiibingen, Germany, where he obtained, in 1894, 
his Ph.D.; three years later, he came to America, and from 1897 to 1899 taught at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. From 1899 to 1913, he was a member of the Romance Language Department 
at Bryn Mawr; in 1913, he went to Smith College as head of the French Department, and 
from 1928 to the time of his retirement in 1941, he was a member of the faculty of the graduate 
School of the University of Pennsylvania. One might add that when he did not go to Europe 
during the summer to pursue his research in his chosen field, he frequently gave courses at 
the Summer Sessions of American universities: Burlington, California, Chicago, Harvard, etc. 
Honors came to him in recognition of the value of his work: Smith College gave him an L.H.D. 
in 1928, and at the time of his retirement, the University of Pennsylvania honored him with an 
L.L.D. In 1926, the French Government made him Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, ac- 
knowledging thereby his efforts to acquaint Americans with French thought and ideals by his 
writings, lectures, and other activities. 

He was an indefatigable worker with a keen and lofty sense of his responsibilities as an 
educator. As head of the French Department at Smith College, where the writer of these re- 
marks came to know him, he lived strenuously and expected others to do so. He lent an atten- 
tive ear to suggestions regarding the work; frequently called together members of his depart- 
ment for social or intellectual intercourse; built up the French library, which remains to this 
day a monument to his industry and intelligence. He thought, labored and lived for his de- 
partment. Although ever busy with his research and writing, he was nevertheless generous of 
his time and ideas when colleagues or students turned to him for help. The influence of his 
dynamic personality was felt far beyond the institutions in which he taught. The meetings of 
the Modern Language Association were, apparently, as Mecca is to the Moslem. It was a duty 
and a privilege to attend them, and one came away intellectually refreshed and strengthened. 
Did he ever fail to attend them? Surely not, unless he happened to be abroad or ill, and even 
illness was hardly likely to keep him away, for to him illness was just a nuisance to be exor- 
cised by taking longer and brisker walks than usual before breakfast, whatever one’s tempera- 
ture or the temperature of the air. 

Even after his retirement at the age of seventy, he could not be persuaded to rest. Relax- 
ation had no charms for him. He therefore continued to write, and in spite of the protests of 
friends, who admired his perennial youth but were mindful of his age, he went as visiting 
Professor to the Universities of Indiana and of Texas, and finally to the State University of 
Iowa. His passion for work never abated. During the severe winter of 1943, “having nothing in 
particular to do” and having had some premonitory signs of heart trouble, he decided to join 
the writer in Florida to enjoy for a few weeks the health-restoring sweetness of doing nothing. 
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The evening after his arrival he had already ransacked the Public Library of Jacksonville and 
learned much of the history of Florida, and the next day he settled down to work on the first 
of fifteen articles he had undertaken to contribute to the forthcoming Columbia Dictionary of 
Modern European Literatures, articles which he finished before returning North a month later. 
Such was the man. 

Many years ago, he was asked what had led him to make Rousseau the object of his 
research. He answered: “Soon after coming to America, I found that, since I came from 
Switzerland, people expected me to be specially well-informed on Rousseau, and I set to 
work so as not to disappoint them.” If his facetious answer contained a modicum of truth, 
then scholars on both sides of the Atlantic have reason to be grateful that such a naive expec- 
tation was expressed, for the ample and magnificent response was an output of more than 
twenty-five articles and of two very important books on the subject of Rousseau. However, the 
dates and subject-matter of his early articles and books suggest another and more satisfying 
answer. They made it very evident that his first love was Philosophy. In 1895, he published 
his first article: Morale et Déterminisme; this was followed in 1897 by Essai sur la notion du 
miracle considéré au point de vue de la théorie de la connaissance. Then came in quick succession: 
La moralité de l'enfant, 1898; Le positivisme est une méthode et non un systéme, 1899; Cours de 
psychologie expérimentale, de Sanford, (transl.), 1900; A new classification of the sciences, 1903; 
Esquisse d’une philosphie des conventions sociales, 1903; Essai sur les termes “‘idéalisme’”’ et 
“réalisme,”’ 1908; Pragmatisme et modernisme, 1908; and then, Anti-Pragmatisme, 1909, which 
provoked quite a levée de boucliers among American philosophers, and was followed the same 
year by his J.-J. Rousseau, a forerunner of Pragmatism—the first of an important series of 
publications on Rousseau. It was evidently the philosopher in Schinz that was drawn to the 
philosopher of Geneva. But he was by no means entirely engrossed in his Rousseau studies 
from that moment. Many of his articles betray other interests. We cannot mention here even 
the more important. A few are interesting not because of their intrinsic worth or lasting 
significance, but because they show that he felt that, in addition to contributing the results of 
his research to the common fund of knowledge available to scholars, a foreign-born American 
citizen and educator has a part to play in fostering the mutual understanding of nations by 
placing information within the reach of teachers and of the general reader. Among such articles 
are: Journaux et Revues d’Amérique, 1920; L’idéalisme de la jeunesse universitaire aux Etats- 
Unis, 1924. Others were written to inform American readers of trends of thought in France: 
The Renewal of French thought on the Eve of the War, 1916; Newspapers and periodicals in 
France, 1920; Le Roman francais depuis la guerre, 1923, etc. To that last group may be attached 
his surveys of French publications of the previous year, published under the title L’Année 
Littéraire in The Modern Language Journal. By their very nature, most of those articles could 
only present an ephemeral interest. The same cannot be said, however, of his many articles 
on Rousseau. They were preliminary studies destined to be developed as new facts came to 
light or his own thought gained in clearness, and finally incorporated in the two works in which 
the full fruition of more than thirty years of labor comes to light: La Pensé de Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, Smith College & Paris, Alcan, 1929, and Etat présent des travaux sur J.-J. Rousseau, 
New York, M. L. A., 1941. It is by those two important works that his name will be associated 
with that of his illustrious compatriot by American and European scholars. 

Since 1760, Rousseau’s ideas have been discussed, not indeed continuously nor dispas- 
sionately, but, as Professor Schinz points out in the first chapter of his Etat présent, in waves, 
or cycles, recurring about every thirty years. Much of what has been written has been hos- 
tile to Rousseau. He has been declared responsible for the modern decline in morals, regarded 
as, and blamed for being, the father of the French Revolution, and of Romanticism, claimed 
as one of theirs by some Catholic writers, extolled by a few, damned as the very incarna- 
tion of the devil by others, scorned as a dreamer of impossible Utopias, used as a pawn on 
the political chessboard, quoted without due regard for the context (the work of Rousseau 
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taken as a whole), and so forth. In his La Pensée de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Professor Schinz 
set himself the difficult task of interpreting anew the thought of Rousseau through a re- 
examination of all his writings. Accounts of this work have been written by competent critics! 
and we shall not here do more than indicate some of the conclusions reached and some of 
the reactions of his critics. Professor Schinz did not discovery in Rousseau’s works a self- 
consistent philosophy, but, on the contrary, a lack of ‘‘cohésion philosophique.” There are 
two Rousseaus: the romantic Rousseau and stoico-Christian, or Roman Rousseau, who as- 
sert themselves alternately and more or less clearly in his successive works. By distinguish- 
ing between the various meanings which Rousseau lends to such words as virtue, goodness, 
happiness, Professor Schinz disposes of certain erroneous beliefs in regard to his concern- 
ing the virtue or happiness of primitive man, his alleged “back to nature’ doctrine, his 
theories of education, the nature of his views on religion, etc. M. Kohler, whose examination 
of the work is very searching and who is frankly in disagreement with the author on a number 
of points and even takes exception to his method, nevertheless acknowledges the value of this 
“monumental ouvrage” and brings his remarks to a close with the following words: “‘Mais ces 
défauts n’effacent pas les hautes qualités d’une étude partiellement neuve, originale, hardie, 
dont certaines conclusions apporteront a la connaissance de Rousseau un enrichissement con- 
sidérable et, sans doute, définitif.” 

His Etat présent des travaux sur Jean-Jacques Rousseau is not intended for the dabbler in 
French literature, nor even for the student interested in a general way in the French literature 
of the eighteenth century. The field it covers is a “‘narrow’’ one—of vast dimensons, be it said. 
It is a history of Rousseau studies and a guide for Rousseau scholars by the preéminent 
Rousseau scholar of the day. Says Professor Henri Peyre in his review (Renaissance, 1943, pp. 
159-161): ““M. Schinz connait tout ce qui a été écrit sur Rousseau, en plusieurs langues . . . ce 
livre impatiemment attendu depuis longtemps ne decoit pas notre attente. M. Schinz est cer- 
tainement le meilleur connaisseur et le plus ardent défenseur de Rousseau 4 notre époque,” 
and, therefore, it was fitting that Ae should undertake the stupendous task of collecting, clas- 
sifying and describing the vast number of writings dealing with Rousseau, his education, his 
character, life, travels, friendships; his thought, his influence, etc. It was fitting, too, that the 
work should be published in the year of his retirement. The long and strenuous voyage was 
ended; the old explorer was leaving to other searchers a rich heritage of patiently gathered 
information, his charts whereon were duly traced the courses followed, the regions explored, 
those still to be investigated, false trails to be avoided—so that the work might go on. The 
more one examines the work, the more one is impressed by the richness of that heritage,—the 
amount of erudition packed into its 400 pages. ‘This erudite work,”’ says Professor David at 
the beginning of his review (Modern Language Quarterly, 1942, pp. 463-465), “offers an ex- 
traordinary wealth of documents, assembled during a life spent in the study of Rousseau and 
two long stays in Europe where the ‘Rousseauana’ are to be found.” It is true, as Professor 
Norman L. Torrey says (Romanic Review, 1942, pp. 393-396), that ‘Professor Schinz has 4 
tendency to term as ‘hostile’ what may simply be honest disagreement with Rousseau’s prin- 
ciples and as ‘accusation’ any effort to point out his weaknesses, especially those of his youth.” 
It is true; but the words of Burns come to mind: 


What’s done we partly may compute 
We know not what’s resisted. 


It is surely not to be wondered at that, studying Rousseau’s thought for thirty years and more, 
after reading through so much that misrepresents or even abuses him, his sympathies should 
have been enlisted on the side of Rousseau. Is cold objectivity, in such conditions, possible’ 


1 Pierre Kohler, Annales J.-J. Rousseau, 1929-30, pp. 268-287. See also Louis Cons, 
M. L. J., Vol. 14, 1929-30, pp. 576-578. 
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Is it even desirable? An old professor of ours at London used to say: “To be just in your judg- 
ments, you must love.’”’ That also is true. It would be wrong, however, to leave the reader un- 
der the impression that Professor Torrey feels that Schinz’s defensive attitude detracts from 
the value of his work, for he brings his article to a close with the words: “.. . the present 
volume will take its place as an outstanding performance, a crowning achievement in a per- 
sistent and thorough campaign for justice towards the great citizen of Geneva.” 

It is expected of scholars that they be modest, and quite commonly they speak with due 
modesty of what they have accomplished. Professor Schinz was not given to speaking even 
with due modesty of what he was doing or had done; from which one might gather (and an ac- 
quaintance lasting over a period of more than twenty-five years confirms it) he was not only 
duly modest, but genuinely so. Professional jealousy was a sentiment quite foreign to his na- 
ture. Indeed, he found much satisfaction in the successes of his colleagues and not infrequently 
contributed to them anonymously, or even secretly. There were among his acquaintances 
many scholars whom he admired and toward whom he entertained feelings of affection, yet 
they are hardly likely to have learned it from his lips. Probably because he felt so deeply, he 
was chary of expressing his feelings, and if circumstances forced him to do so, he was likely to 
adopt a bantering manner, very disconcerting to those who had not guessed that he might have 
said, like Gautier: “J’ai trop de pudeur pour parler de ces choses.” 

Disarmingly fair and tolerant towards his adversaries, lenient as a father in judging the 
attainments of his students, he could, nevertheless, at times, prove himself a trenchant and out- 
spoken critic of any writer or speaker who had been rash enough to express judgments colored 
by prejudice or based on an insufficient study of his subject. Witness certain passages of arms at 
the Modern Language Meetings which are still remembered and occasionally referred to. 

By his death, a link between America and France has been broken; Rousseau has lost 
an earnest and sympathetic interpreter; the Modern Language Association has lost a faithful 
and colorful leader, and Romance scholars everywhere, a valuable co-worker. But his work 
which marks a notable advance in the understanding of one of the most original thinkers of all 
time, and opens the way to further progress in that direction, endures and will surely be con- 
tinued. Le roi est mort, vive le roi! 


LE TRAIT D’UNION 


Vol. II May 1944 No. 3 
PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 
by the 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTA CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF FRENCH 
Jacques Fermaud, President Mary Hale, Recording Secretary 
David Blanpied, Vice-President Lawrence Wilson, Secretary Treasurer 
Editor: Lawrence Wilson—Editorial Office: 318 Folwell Hall 
University of Minnesota 


NOUVELLES DES REPRESENTANTS REGIONAUX. 


Miss Etta A. Scott de Fairmont, Représentante de notre chapitre pour le sud de Minne- 
sota, nous écrit: 

“T received the approval of the superintendent and principal to have a class in French 
next year before or after school with full credit to any students who desire to take it. I also 
asked for and received permission to talk to the student groups that would be in line for it, 
before they register. I’ll let you know the results after registration has been completed.” 


“Back to French Campaign!” 


N’oubliez pas, de faire officieusement tout ce que vous pourrez pour la “BACK TO 
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FRENCH CAMPAIGN”! A cet effet, nous sommes heureux d’annoncer que nous tenons a 
la disposition de nos membres frois articles sur la France et le francais 4 faire parattre dans des 
journaux locaux. Ces articles ont été rédigés par Miss Etta Scott de Fairmont, South Minne- 
sota. Faites-les accepter, vous aussi, par vos journaux locaux. 


IS FRENCH STILL STUDIED IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
OF SOUTH AMERICA? 


“For many years French was the favorite foreign language in Latin American secondary 
schools as it was in the United States. The temporary eclipse of the political power of France 
has not caused the stvdy of French to lose much popularity, however, and the language of 
Moliére still holds its own in the secondary schools and universities of the other American re 
publics. Nevertheless, the most remarkable language trend in the other American republics is 
toward establishing English on a basis of equality with other languages for the first time.” 

The following list of requirements in modern languages for the bachelor’s or pre-profes 
sional degree in Latin America speaks for itself: 


Years of Years of 
Country Secondary Language Language 
School Requirement 
Argentina a English or French 5 
Bolivia 6 English or French 6 each 
Brazil 7 French, Eng., or German 5 
Chile 6 English or German 6 
French or Italian 5 
Colombia 6 English and French, 
Eng. and Fr. literature 2 each 
Costa Rica 5 English-French 5-4 
Cuba 4 English or French 3 
Dominican Republic 5 English-French 5-3 
Ecuador 6 English or French 6-4 depending 
upon major 
E] Salvador 5 English-French 5-2 
Guatemala 4 English and French 2 each 
Haiti 7 English 7-5 
Spanish 7-5 depending 
upon major. 
Honduras 5 English-French 5-3 
Mexico 5 English, French, or 2 depending 
German upon major. 
Nicaragua 5 English and French 3 each 
Panama 6 English 6 
Paraguay a English or French 5 
Peru 5 English, French, German or Italian 5 
Uruguay 5 French-English 4-3 
Venezuela 6 French 4 
English 4-2 depending 


upon major. 


FRENCH-AMERICAN STUDENT LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 





Tue “FRENCH-AMERICAN STUDENT,” the publication of the French-American Student League, 
is the only paper of its kind in New York City. In addition to numerous articles of general 
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interest to all students of French, it contains news and activities of the French Clubs of our 
City schools. The last issue had a circulation of over 23,500. We are most desirous of bringing 
this student paper to the attention of as many students as possible. 
A recent issue contained numerous interesting items, some of which were: 
1. An interview with Charles Boyer at the Ecole Libre performance by New York high 
school dramatic scholarship students. 
2. Our reporters visit the French Canteens. 
3. Emile Buré, editor of ‘‘France-Amérique sends a message.” (In French) 
4. A DIRECTORY OF “FRANCE IN NEW YORK!” 
5. Editorial—Le réle de la France dans le monde d’aprés-guerre. 
6. The “Gripsholm”’ brings us a refugee from Shanghai, China. (In French) 
7. An interview with Mme Tabouis, editor of ‘Pour la Victoire.” 
8. A young Haitian writes about his native land, Haiti. (In French) 
9. The story behind the new TRICOLOR magazine. 
10. A Belgian boy tells of his perilous trip to reach the U.S.A. 
11. The French-American Student League Award to the graduating editor. 
12. A French boy tells of his escape from Paris to Unoccupied France. 
13. A poem, cross-word puzzle, cartoon, jokes, and club activities. 
The price of the paper is $.02. Please bring this to the attention of your colleagues. 
Kindly address all correspondence to: French-American Student, Forest Hills High School, 
Forest Hills, New York. 


AN INSPIRING MESSAGE FROM A DISTINGUISHED 
LEADER IN THE FIELD 


ARMY FOREIGN LANGUAGE TRAINING 
SCHOOLS CAN DO AS WELL 


The publicity given the Army Specialized Training Program for the teaching of foreign 
languages, has aroused popular interest in this subject and has helped to stress the importance 
of a knowledge of other idioms. Evidence of this interest is the widespread appearance of nu- 
merous articles, books, courses and phonograph records, concerned with the acquisition of 
another tongue. 

Unfortunately, however, much of the popular literature, especially feature articles on the 
A.S.T.P. has served to create the impression that acquiring a foreign language is a rather easy 
process and that the school has failed to teach this simple skill properly. For decades the 
schools have been fussing around, unsuccessful in providing their pupils with even a moderate, 
competence in a modern language after several years of instruction, whereas the Army, 
mirabile dictu, teachers its men within a few weeks to speak fluent French, German, Italian 
Spanish, Russian, Chinese, or Arabic! 

Why can’t this be done in high school and college? 

It can—under the same favorable conditions. Those who eulogize the A.S.T.P. fail to 
point out that the Army offers a highly concentrated course, with a single utilitarian aim, to 
small groups of selected young men who have every inducement to learn. There is nothing novel 
about the methods employed; the teachers are the same who have been handling the regular 
college classes for years. The essential difference, however, is in the length of the course; the 
crux of the whole matter is time. The Army devotes 27 hours a week to language study; the 
high school but five periods of 45 minutes each. The A.S.T.P. is actually a concentrated course 
of six years of high school work! 

The present foreign language course throughout the United States is only two years in 
length. One may apply to it the popular phrase: too little and too late; there is not enough of 
it and it does not begin early enough. 
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The practice of starting early and distributing the course over a number of years is well- 
established. The United States is the only large country that does not do so; most of the 
Western nations begin the study of a modern language shortly after the age of ten. In fact, 
the schools of no country start as late as ours. 

Of almost two score of Western nations, 60% teach a foreign language for six years or 
more, Sweden leading with a nine-year course. The United States is at the bottom of the list. 

Furthermore, over 90% of these nations require a foreign language of all high school 
students. Three-quarters of them require two languages or more. The only nations offering 
them as electives are the English-speaking countries: England, Canada, U.S.A., Australia, and 
New Zealand. 

The A.S.T.P. program has as its aim the ability to comprehend and to speak. Through 
much concentrated practice this is being attained. The public school does not have this single- 
ness of aim. Furthermore, the limited time and large classes prevent any emulation of the Army 
plan. An expert has figured out that in the average two-year high school course the total time a 
student gets in oral practice amounts to about 85 minutes! Compare this with the A.S.T.P. 
conversation periods two hours in length with groups of from 10-20 alert young men. 

Despite the limitations of time, the school has done a creditable job. Our teachers cover 
more ground than those of any other country. Our methods are scientific, our textbooks are 
attractive. The course, however, must be lengthened—downward and upward—if a skill 
mastery is to be attained. The learning of a language is not simple; it is a long and cumulative 
process, requiring constant practice. By delaying language study until the high school is 
reached an unhappy congestion of material is caused. Furthermore, the student does not have 
time to develop basic language habits thoroughly,—habits which he should have acquired 
earlier and with greater ease in the pre-adolescent period of unconscious assimilation. 

With the United States entering upon an era of world-wide influence the importance for 
our youth of a knowledge of foreign languages is obvious. The reading aim, which was an un- 
fortunate compromise, no longer suffices. Real quality in speech and writing will be demanded 
in countless life situations. A vast army of technicians and workers will be called upon to en- 
gage in the task of rehabilitation in two score countries. Foreign markets will engage the en- 
deavors of hosts of representatives. The public, as a whole, will be eager to understand the cul- 
ture and languages of new neighbors, of distant peoples. The eyes of a devastated world will 
turn to the skill, the wealth, and the generosity of America for aid. 

Will we be ready with all our technological resources,—of which language is a leading fac- 
tor? 

It is evident that the linguistic efficiency of our students will be woefully inadequate un- 
less we start earlier, increase the length of the course, and make a foreign language obligatory 
for all brother students. 

THEODORE HUEBENER 
Acting Director of Foreign Languages 
New York City 


CONGRATULATIONS TO OUR COLLEAGUE AND FELLOW- 
WORKER, PROFESSOR GIRARD, AND THE NATIONAL 
INFORMATION BUREAU OF THE AATF 








Vol. III, No. 4 Bulletin of Information March-April "4 








CELEBRATING AN ANNIVERSARY 
Two YEARS OF THE A.A.T.F. INFORMATION BUREAU 


Let us celebrate our second anniversary by looking back, by taking stock. First, a few 
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figures. Less than 100 persons received our first bulletin of information; this issue is being 
mailed to almost 2000—teachers of French, teachers of other languages, school administrators, 
librarians, members of the armed forces—all of whom have been put on our mailing list at their 
own request. We receive close to 200 letters a month. They come from every state in the union 
as well as from Hawaii and Canada. Our list of available material includes over 50 items— 
newspaper and magazine articles on languages, war vocabularies and manuals—material 
which we have chosen for their practical help, their timeliness, their encouragement, their 
inspiration. 

These two years have established the Information Bureau on a firm foundation While 
we are satisfied that we have been of service to many French teachers, we also realize that 
many others are as yet unaware of the opportunities that we offer. Our faithful readers can 
bring our services to their attention, by passing on material to them, by writing us for more 
copies for distribution, by posting articles of general interest on school bulletin boards. Lan- 
guages are coming back. We shall soon be faced with unequalled opportunities. Let us be in- 
telligent and alert. Let us keep informed. 


BurEAU NEws 


Re-Item 47. Materials for a War Course in French. This 80-page manual of practical lessons 
has been extremely popular. We have just printed a 4th edition. This will be good news to those 
who have inquired about the availability of additional copies. The price is still 50 cents. 

Re-Item 49. Nurses’ Aides Vocabulary in French, German, Italian, Spanish—There seems 
to have been some misunderstanding about this item. A number of orders have asked for one 
copy each of the vocabulary in the different languages, some ordering the French, others the 
Spanish, etc. We have no separate list for each language. There is but one vocabulary of 8 pages 
for the 4 languages. Each copy is five cents. 


Price List OF PUBLICATIONS 


The Secondary Education Board, Milton, Massachusetts has a price list of publications of 
interest to French teachers. It includes a French vocabulary list, a French book list, examina- 
tion papers in French and other languages, foreign language tests, surveys and reports on 
modern languages, etc. 


Daniel Girard, Dir. A.A.T.F. Bureau, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 
N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
COMMUNICATION FROM THE RUTGERS RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Tue Rutgers Research Council recently organized to promote research in all departments of 
Rutgers University is sponsoring a study of “The Spanish Language in Guatemala” by Dr. 
Richard L. Predmore and ‘“‘A Bibliography of Translations into English of Spanish American 
Literature” by Dr. Remigio V. Pane. The Director of the Council, Dr. William H. Cole, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology and Biochemistry at Rutgers has announced that research in the humani- 
ties, social studies, business and in the sciences will be especially encouraged and fostered dur- 
ing the present period of decreased student enrollment, although the chief work of the Council 
will be concerned with post-war research. The director will serve in a staff relationship to deans, 
department heads and faculty members concerning research programs, and will represent the 
university in developing reciprocal arrangements with governmental, industrial, business 
and professional institutions outside of the university. 

A special research fund has been placed at the disposal of the Council and applications 
for grants for next year are now being considered. 
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ATTENTION, TEACHERS OF SPANISH, PORTUGUESE, AND FRENCH 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON 


DurRInc the past year more than two thousand requests and inquiries from Spanish teachers 
have received the attention of this Office. Often the pressure of work prevented our replying 
by letter, if form announcements or pamphlet materials seemed to answer the immediate 
need. I should like, however, to explain something of the nature of the language program in 
order that Spanish teachers may know more fully what services are available here and in 
order to enlist your help in making these services more effective. 

Since an ability to speak and understand the languages of this Hemisphere is funda- 
mental to the development of inter-American understanding, our Government is seeking to 
encourage the learning of Spanish, Portuguese, or French as a second language in this country 
and of English as a second language in the other American republics. The work of the Office of 
Education in this field is concerned, of course, with schools and school people. Many of the serv- 
ices which have been developed are the responsibility of the Division of Inter-American Edu- 
cational Relations, while others are handled by other divisions of the Office. The brief outline 
which is enclosed will indicate the nature of such activities. 

Many teachers have requested that their names be placed on a mailing list so that they 
may automatically receive publications of interest. This is not possible at present, for we lack 
the clerical assistance necessary to maintain a regular mailing list. You may, however, follow 
the announcements which appear biweekly in Education for Victory and quarterly in the “Notes 
and News” section of Hispania and feel free to write us as often as you wish for whatever 
information or material we can offer. The stock of free materials changes. As the supply of one 
item is exhausted new titles take their place; so it is entirely in order to state your needs as 
often as two or three times a year. When we know the nature of the materials needed we are 
able to make a selection of things that may be of use. We appreciate your reporting afterward 
what you found most helpful, least helpful, still needed, etc. so that improvements may be 
made when replenishing our stock or arranging for new publications. We ask that you not en- 
courage students to request materials, for the supply is not adequate to meet such demands. 

I should like to invite you not only to make use of the materials already provided by this 
Office but also to contribute teaching units, tests, courses of study, programs, results of ex- 
perimentation, and whatever ideas you may have for the improvement of instruction in 
Spanish at any level—elementary, secondary, or college. In the past our methods have in- 
volved, in large part, heavy emphasis on grammar, translation exercises, and reading. Now 
there is a widespread effort to intensify the study and extend the time devoted to languages so 
that students may learn to understand and use the spoken language, at the same time increas- 
ing their knowledge of the American peoples and countries of Spanish speech. Since a pre- 
requisite for teaching conversation is oral fluency on the part of the teacher, the problem in- 
volves not only a revision of the courses of study but also a new program of teacher training. 
Wider use of phonograph records and the radio, reading matter of current interest, summer 
workshops, travel and study in Spanish-speaking countries, and many methods of in-service 
training may be suggested. With your assistance we shall be able to publicize your work and 
give others the benefit of your thinking. 

The program of language teaching is closely related to the program of teacher exchange. In 
cooperation with this Office a number of Spanish departments have enjoyed the stimulating 
influence of Latin-American teachers of English who have been invited to study and travel in 
the United States. If you would like to receive such a visitor during the coming months we shall 
be glad to consider your request when schedules are being arranged. Although the exchange 
southward is necessarily limited during the war, plans are being developed for a Government- 
sponsored Spanish Language Institute in Mexico City this coming summer. Arrangements 
will be made for all the participants in the Institute to live in Mexican homes and to take part 
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in activities which will enable them to gain something more than the tourist’s view of the coun- 
try and people. Information regarding the dates, length of course, and tuition for this Institute, 
as well as notices of other summer opportunities for teachers of Spanish, may be obtained a 
little later this spring by addressing an inquiry to this Office. 

I hope that you may be able to pass this information to other teachers of Spanish and that 
you will write us whenever we can be of any assistance to you in your work. 
MarjoriE C. JOHNSTON 
Specialist in Spanish, Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
SERVICES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


DIVISION OF INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS 


Informative service 

Consultant service for workshops and conferences 
Speakers on inter-American educational relations 
Pan-American club news and suggestions for sponsors 
Teacher exchanges 


INFORMATION EXCHANGE 


Fifteen packets of booklets, magazines, pictures, maps, program materials, courses of 
study, etc., have been selected with a view to acquainting teachers with the many valu- 
able materials on inter-American subjects which may be purchased at small cost for their 
own use or for the school library. Any two packets may be borrowed at a time and kept for 2 
weeks at no expense to the borrower. The titles of the packets follow: 
Instructional Materials (2packets) 
General Reading Materials (2 packets) 
The Study of Spanish (2 packets) 
Plays, Pageants, and Programs 
Music of the Other Americas 
Art of the Other Americas 
Art and Sculpture of the Western Hemisphere 
The Development of Pan Americanism 
The Americas and the War 
Pan American Student Clubs 
Current Problems (2 packets) 


EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 


Official bi-weekly of the U. S. Office of Education. Subscription $1 per year. Orders and re- 
mittances should be sent to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


The following exhibits are available on loan at no expense to the borrower. 
Our Neighbor Republics 
Lands and Peoples 
Art in the Countries South of Us 
Spanish Language 
Portuguese Language 


EDUCATIONAL RADIO SCRIPT AND TRANSCRIPTION EXCHANGE 
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THE NATIONAL SPANISH HONOR SOCIETY 


Sigma Delta Pi is pleased to announce the second award of a $100.00 Scholarship to the 
Middlebury Spanish School, for the summer of 1944. The recipient this year is Miss Margaret 
Scratchley, of the New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, New Jersey. Offered by 
the Middlebury Summer School Chapter of Sigma Delta Pi, the prize is administered by the 
national officers, on the basis of a 500 word essay in Spanish together with the applicant’s 
scholarship record. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA SUMMER SCHOOL 
TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS 


Tue InstITuTE of International Education, of which Dr. Stephen Duggan is the Director, is 
sponsoring scholarships for study at the University of Havana Summer School. This Session 
is designed especially for North American teachers and students. The University, which is one 
of the oldest and largest in the Western Hemisphere offers a unique opportunity to study ina 
typical Latin American country without traveling a long distance, and during the past three 
years many United States students have taken advantage of the opportunity to attend the 
Havana Summer Session. Elementary language courses have been arranged for those without 
a knowledge of Spanish, and intermediate and advanced courses include geography, history, 
language and literature and other phases of Latin American culture. The tuition scholarships 
are offered by the University of Havana Summer School and administered by the Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


ATTENTION: TEACHERS OF FRENCH 
The French Folklore Bulletin 
Published by 
The French Folklore Society 
39-11 61 Street, Woodside, Long Island, N. Y. 


Bulletin, published 8 times a year, Subscriptions: $1.00 per year, 15 cents an issue. 

The French Folklore Society was founded to promote in the United States knowledge of 
French folklore and to serve as a center of information on French folk dances, folk songs, folk 
costumes and legends. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONFERENCES ON THE 
TEACHING OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


NATURE OF THE PROJECT 


OPERATING under a special grant-in-aid from the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, the National Education Association will sponsor and conduct during the first six 
months of the current school year a series of from 20 to 30 conferences on the teaching of 
Spanish and Portuguese. These conferences will be of help to teachers and school administra- 
tors throughout the nation. 
PURPOSE OF THE CONFERENCES 

The purpose of the conferences is to lay the basis for a better program of inter-American 
education by improving the teaching of Latin-American languages in relationship to other 
inter-American content at all levels of instruction in the schools. 

GENERAL PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 

As far as possible, conferences will be organized in connection with meetings of state edu- 
cation associations. Other programs may be planned in cooperation with chapters of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish, local school systems, colleges and universities, and 
inter-American centers. 
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PROBLEMS TO BE CONSIDERED 


Such problems as the following will be considered at the conferences: 

1. The place of language in the complete program of inter-American education. 

2. Objectives to be stressed today in language teaching. 

3. Lessons learned from the ASTP and other language teaching programs associated with 
the war effort. 

. The training of language teachers, pre-service and in-service. 

. The language curriculum. 

. New language teaching materials, particularly audio-visual equipment. 

. Spanish in the elementary school. 

Supervision of language teaching programs. 

. Other problems suggested by local and regional conditions. 


CONIA NS 


For WHOM THE CONFERENCES ARE PLANNED 


The conferences can be of great assistance to teachers of Latin-American languages in 
elementary and secondary schools and in colleges, teachers in training, school administrators, 
curriculum makers, teachers of other subjects involved in inter-American education, business 
men and others interested in inter-American affairs. 


SUGGESTED PLAN OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION 


While the National Education Association will be able to supply without cost to local 
or state organizations one or more qualified speakers, it is necessary to depend on local groups 
for a great deal of help and leadership in the actual organization of the conference programs. A 
suggested form of program is offered here for possible use in the average situation, assuming 
a meeting that lasts for a half-day. 

1. Opening by local school official 

2. Brief statement by local chairman on the purpose of the conference 
3. Main address by speaker provided by NEA 
4. Discussion of main address 
5. Two short addresses on special problems by 
6. qualified local speakers 
7 
8 
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. Discussion of 5 and 6 
. Summary of high points by conference reporter 
. Discussion and distribution of materials made available through U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 
FUNCTION OF THE LOCAL CHAIRMAN 


An absolute requirement for a successful conference is an active, interested local indi- 
vidual who will be responsible for local arrangements. This individual should: (1) conduct all 
necessary correspondence with the general director of the conferences; (2) arrange for a meeting 
place; (3) arrange for local participation in the program; (4) provide adequate publicity; and 
(5) see that all interested persons in the community are invited to attend the conference. 


WHERE TO Get More INFORMATION 


The genera] director of the National Education Association conferences on the teaching 
of Spanish and Portuguese is Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, 
Missouri. Requests for additional information should be made directly to him. 
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Ep1tor’s Note: The following letter was written by a former teacher of French and Spanish 
in the New York City High Schools. 


Major Milton Barall 

0-301-420 

Civil Affairs Center 

Amer. Sch. Cen. 

APO 645 c/o Postmaster 

New York, New York 
DEAR PROFESSOR OLINGER, 

It is curious how useful my foreign languages have been to me in this 
war, though I was never given a job because I was more or less of a linguist. 
While in Puerto Rico, all Spanish speaking visitors of any importance 
(mayors and the like), were sent to my office. I thus became the public rela- 
tions agent for our post. One of the distinguished visitors whom we enter- 
tained for a whole day was the president of Paraguay, accompanied by his 
staff. My ability to speak Spanish enabled me to entertain him. On another 
occasion General Giraud and his staff spent three days at our base. French 
was essential on that occasion. It was a pleasure to converse in French with 
ex-Premier Von Zieland of Belgium and with a French naval officer whose 
name I may not disclose, because he now commands the Richelieu. At an- 
other time Ambassador Lawrence Steinhardt to Turkey, spent some time 
with us. He was accompanied by three Turkish editors who spoke no Eng- 
lish, but who were fluent in French. The Cuban ambassador to Russia, plus 
many others would make an exceedingly long list of officials. In addition, 
there was the pleasure of making friends, understanding short-wave broad- 
casts, songs and speeches, and being able to converse with all visitors. Span- 
ish courses were required by all personnel in Puerto Rico. The ASTP had an 
extensive language course for soldiers and emphasized the spoken tongue. 
Officers and enlisted men stationed in foreign countries, or preparing for in- 
vasion are all vitally interested in foreign languages. Italy proved that a 
knowledge of the country’s tongue made the job easier. I am sorry that | 
can’t disclose anything further at this time. 

With best personal wishes, 
MILTON BARALL 


April 29, 1944 
Editor, Modern Language Journal: 
DEAR SIR, 

Referring to an article you published some time ago, concerning the pro- 
nunciation of the letter H in French, I wish to say that it is correct to write 
and pronounce “‘le livre d’Henri” when speaking about an ordinary person, 
but, speaking of a king, one has to say “le cheval de Henri IV.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
RoBERT DESME 
The Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day School 
Dyker Heights, Brooklyn, New York 
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STEPHEN L. PITCHER 


President of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 


We are very much indebted to our president, Mr. Pitcher, who has been 
devoting so much time and energy to our cause. He spent six weeks on the 
survey of language classes in the ASTP and took a most active part in the 
preparation of the official report. He sacrificed his vacation to conduct a 
series of conferences on the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese under the 
auspices of the NEA. 

We are indeed fortunate to have such an active president who can find 
time in addition to his presidential and administrative activities to repre- 
sent not only the National Federation but also the high school teachers of 
languages. He is setting the pace and an example worth imitating. While 
keenly interested in the languages of his specialization, he has accomplished 
a great service in the further development and progress of this all-language 
association, The National Federation of Modern Language Teachers. There is 
no doubt that owing to his prestige and recognizabilities he has secured a 
most prominent place for our Association and for the high school language 
teachers in all the most recent educational surveys and conferences. More 
power to him! 








° Reviews . 





SCHINZ, ALBERT, ROBERT, OsMOND T., and GrroupD, PIERRE FRANCOIS, 
Nouvelle Anthologie Francaise, Revised Edition. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1943. Price, $2.90. 


“This anthology proposes to offer an easy and interesting approach to the study of French 
literature.” Having enjoyed reading, in order, all of the selections, the reviewer can defend this 
statement of the preface, interpreting “easy” to mean “challenging,” or accepting the approach 
as easy because it is interesting. 

The distasteful connotation of the word anthology disappears when we read that “The 
dominating aim is to offer opportunity for close acquaintance with a few important and inter- 
esting authors rather than a passing acquaintance with many.” The wide range of authors 
numbers forty, chosen so as to illustrate practically the whole range of literary types up to the 
twentieth century. With but few exceptions, the selections are complete; naturally some 
favorites—La chanson de Roland, for example—had to be omitted because of their length. The 
editors should be congratulated for having incorporated into this new edition most of the 
changes suggested by the teachers who had used the earlier text. The addition of Flaubert’s 
Un coeur simple, short passages from Rousseau’s Emile, and Voltaire’s Zadig, and the substi- 
tution of Le gendre de M. Poirier for La poudre aux yeux are changes for the better. 

For students with two years of college or three years of high-school preparation, this an- 
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thology provides a bountiful and tasty repast, served in this order: Hors d’oeuvre, 26 pages of 
“‘Apercu historique de la littérature francaise,” preparing for /a piéce de résistance of 655 pages 
including six plays and eighteen contes and essays, and rounded out by a dessert of 29 poems 
in 49 pages. Digestion is facilitated by ample notes, in French where space permits, at the bot- 
tom of each page. 

College seniors majoring in French may wish to use this book as a basis for a rapid review. 
All who use it will make it a part of their permanent library. The binding is sturdy, the print 
is easy on the eye, and it is almost entirely free from errors, only three having been noticed by 
the reviewer: tout for tous, in line 14, page 284; souvenit for souvenir, in line 28, page 450; and 
Pénarsan for Penarvan, in the biographical sketch on page 569. 

The artistic skill with which the reader is led to a sympathetic understanding of the author 
stamps the apercu and the short biographical sketches as “une oeuvre d’art,” a title which the 
majority of the users will want to apply to the anthology taken as a whole. 

C. D. MorREHEAD 
Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Ohio 


CLAUDEL, Paut, L’Annonce faite d Marie. Edited by Sells, A. Lytton, and 
Girdlestone, C. M. Cambridge, at the University Press; New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1943. Price: $1.25. 


For a writer of such eminence, Paul Claudel has suffered the curious fate of having been 
little read in the classroom. The frequent reproach of his lack of clarity is perhaps a partial ex- 
planation of this neglect. Certainly none of his work can be read rapidly or carelessly if it is to 
be understood, but the rewards of thoughtful reading need scarcely be enumerated. 

The present edition of L’Annonce faite @ Marie by Mr. Sells and Mr. Girdlestone is an ef- 
fort to make available for classroom use one of the greatest of Claudel’s works, in a form which 
will help the student to read it with appreciation. Mr. Sells has written an excellent introduc- 
tion in which he has discussed Claudel’s life and literary accomplishment. In comparatively 
few pages he has given a concise idea of his works, their subject-matter and form, some of the 
leading characters, and those authors who have exercised the greatest influence on Claudel. 
There is an account of the evolution of L’Annonce faite @ Marie from the two earlier versions of 
La Jeune Fille Violaine. This literary evolution has apparently deeply engaged the interest of 
the two editors, for comment on it has been carried into the notes at the end of the volume, 
which have been prepared by Mr. Girdlestone. However interesting and important compara- 
tive passages in the three versions may be to those of scholarly tastes, the average student will 
probably have neither the inclination nor the opportunity to compare the texts. The notes will 
be of value to him as they clarify the difficulties of the text, difficulties which, because of the 
medieval background and frequent liturgical passages and references of the play, are much 
more numerous than usual. Mr. Girdlestone has provided explanation for many of the pas- 
sages most likely to be obscure. Perhaps it would be too cumbersome to annotate the text com- 
pletely, but there do remain references such as those to the recluses of Montsanvierge, which 
may well puzzle the average college student. Such difficulties are minor in consideration of the 
careful scholarship which the two British editors have brought to the preparation of the text, 
which is important as an effort to introduce Claudel, at his best, to a classroom audience. 

PHYLLIS WARD 
Central High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


Cru, ALBERT L., and GuinnarD, AuREA, Le Francais Moderne, illustrated 
by Barry Bart. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. Price, $1.80. 


At first glance, this relatively new first-year French book makes an excellent impression. 
Though it is a substantial volume of 532 pages, yet it does not appear too bulky. Its cover, 
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with a stern Croix de Lorraine in the upper corner, reminds one of the present crisis; yet the 
allusions to war are discreet, and all the more impressive for their conciseness. The printing is 
to be highly commended: new words, whether under the heading of Grammaire, Vocabulaire, 
or Variétés, are printed in heavier, bolder types which immediately call the attention of the 
reader and help him to visualize first what he is to commit to memory; on the other hand, the 
selections for consecutive reading are not broken by either change of type, asterisks, or other 
signs which, in some other books, often distract the reader from his main purpose by hindering 
the regularity of the eye-movement. 

The illustrations are good, simple, and accurate (except perhaps for two peasant women in 
their native costumes, wandering rather aimlessly in the rue de la Lune, in Paris). The drawings 
of quaint parts of Paris and the provinces are charming. The scenes of daily life display more 
solidity than whimsicality, and should give confidence in the soundness of the French. 

The general aim of the book is stated very clearly at the beginning: “to present the French 
language in a simple form and to lead the pupil through carefully-graded steps toward a prac- 
tical knowledge of the foreign ways of expression, so that with each new lesson he will feel more 
and more confident of his ability to express himself correctly within the scope of the material 
already used.” 

The initial presentation of pronunciation is left to the teacher; there is a section on Pho- 
netics, for reference, in the Appendix, with drawings and charts. The drill exercises are excel- 
lent; the importance of accurate pronunciation is emphasized most forcefully indeed by the 
regular recurrence of such exercises, from the first through the last chapter of the book. 

Formal grammar is subordinated to the spoken word. Unusual irregular verbs, cumber- 
some indefinite pronouns are thus avoided. The total number of irregular verb-types is twenty 
(including étre and avoir), with several tables summarizing from time to time what has been 
learned. When a verb-type is given, the statement pointing to other verbs of the same type is 
made clearly, in a very few words, for instance, verbs in aindre, eindre, oindre, following the 
present of craindre on page 182. There are numerous grammar exercises of different kinds with 
each lesson, and review exercises every fifth lesson. 

The vocabulary is selected with care, in compliance with the law set by scholarly research, 
yet including such words as: camion, vélo, frein, pneu, aiguille, épingle, cache-nez, which are use- 
ful even though they may not appear in the first thousand words of standard basic vocabular- 
ies. 

The feature “‘Variétés,”’ found in each chapter, made a very strong appeal to the reviewer. 
There the attention of the student is focused on whatever he needs to be able to express him- 
self with ease: “formules de politesse,”’ different uses of the same verb, grouping of words with 
the same endings (trades, fruit-trees, nationalities, etc. ... ). 

The songs and poems are rather disappointing; it is unfortunate, for there is a wealth of 
obtainable material, and the reviewer, remembering the lusty singing of students at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, could hardly understand the choices made by their expert guide, 
in this book which is, in so many ways, the culmination of a valuable career as a professor of 
French. 

On the whole, this is a book which renews the faith of the rank-and-file teacher in the 
value of the spoken language as an indispensable basis for good reading. 

MaRION TAMIN 
Western Michigan College of Education 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Maupassant: Fifteen Tales. Introduction and Notes by F. C. Green. Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1943. 123 pages. Price, $1.25. 


These fifteen tales are naturally arranged in the order of dates of publication of the vol- 
umes in which they originally appeared, but the arrangement is a happy one for literary and 
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pedagogical reasons. First of all comes La Parure, which has so often been called ‘‘the greatest 
short story ever written.” Since the average student will already know it in translation, he will 
be beginning on familiar ground. Also, it is an outstanding example of the “plot’’ story with 
the convincing “chain of causes and effects” which has been commonly considered de Maupas- 
sant’s great gift to the development of short-story structure. It is the kind of story which best 
bears translating and which is easiest to analyze. 

From this starting-point the series proceeds through a variety of tales well selected to dem- 
onstrate that de Maupassant knew how to handle extremely different situations and kinds of 
people, and that he could emphasize “character” or “atmosphere” no less successfully than the 
enchatnement des événements. Within the range of these tales one finds pathos, irony, tragedy, 
vengeance, thrilling adventure, quixotic idealism, playful humor, dispassionate analysis. Ap- 
propriately near the end of the collection, Un Léche is a “psychological” narrative represent- 
ing essentially the “stream of consciousness” technique which has had such vogue among mod- 
ern writers in more recent times. Last of all comes La Question du Latin, with its satirical im- 
plied comment on education in relation to “life.” 

This book has no Vocabulary at the back. A reasonable number of footnotes translate 
certain expressions which have been thought to require explanation. After all, there are con- 
venient dictionaries available, and this is a text for those who can actually do some reading in 
French, not merely decipher it. The Introduction gives an interesting and intelligent summary 
of de Maupassant’s life and work; along with the fifteen well-chosen contes, it represents a 
better-balanced view of the great master of short-story art than what is commonly acquired. 

Louis FOLey 
Western Michigan College of Education 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Basitius, Harotp A., A Workbook for Reading German, Wayne University 
Press, Detroit, 1942. Looseleaf—punched for student’s notebook 8} X 11, 
enclosed in manila envelope, typewriter type, printed on one side of each 
sheet only, 203 pages, price $1.50. The announcement reads: ‘‘Planned 
primarily for second or third semester instruction and adaptable to any 
first semester grammar. Built up with controlled vocabulary based on 
frequency lists.” 


It is not clear to me why the author calls the book specifically a workbook for reading 
German. It is a workbook for intermediate students of German and can serve very well as a 
book of assignments in grammar review classes. The author says he wants “to help students to 
make the difficult transition from elementary grammars and readers to . . . bona fide German 
prose by explaining and exemplifying with adequate illustrations from late 19th and 20th cen- 
tury prose the chief syntactic patterns of German.” 

Users of the book may be disappointed in finding not more than half a dozen paragraphs 
ranging from eight to twenty-eight lines in length, representing the aforesaid illustrations. 
But perhaps the weakest part of the book is its preface, where, incidentally, the author takes 
time out to rap intensive reading and glib and futile talk “at professional gatherings and in 
journals about this tantalizing but very real difficulty.” It isnot entirely clear to me just what 
this difficulty is which is at the same time so real and so tantalizing. Also why the author is so 
modest in assailing the intensive-reading champions who have since gone up other alleys or 
turned intensive-speaking specialists. 

However, on the whole we have here a creditable and useful workbook, affording a wealth 
of fill-in lessons of the good old commendable type. Most lessons deal also with some phases of 
syntax or problems of words in context and offer translation exercises in the form of sentences. 
There are fifteen lessons; seven are on the verb, the others touch topics like case, adjectives and 
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adverbs, inseparable prefixes, word order, particles, and other standard headings. Then there 
are nineteen pages of vocabulary exercises, ten pages of multiple-choice vocabulary tests, and a 
German-English vocabulary of some 2100 words. 
J. P. von GRUENINGEN 
Crosby-Ironton Junior College 
Crosby, Minnesota 


Bizont, Maria P., and OrweEN, GirrorD P., Jtalian Reference Grammar. 
New York: Kings Crown Press, 1943. Price, $1.65. 


It is always with pleasure that one notes the publication of a new book on Italian, not 
only because such publications are rare these days, but also because there have never been 
enough of them. Italian grammar will ever be a mine of complex and fascinating moot ques- 
tions, and one will never know whether to include variations necessary for the writing and un- 
derstanding of literary Italian, or whether to limit one’s discussion to the current and practical, 
which still continues to defy rules in spite of any clarification Mussolini may have attempted. 
It is evident both from the compactness of their work and its format that Miss Bizoni and Mr. 
Orwen have cast their lot on the side of the contemporary, filling a need felt in accelerated 
classes. It is from the point of view of one attempting to teach practical standardized oral or 
written Italian that the book should be judged, for it cannot lay claim to being a reference 
grammar beyond such a scope. It is refreshing to see confusing illogicalities and deviations 
from the norm, in which Italian abounds, clarified by dogmatic rules which suggest few excep- 
tions. A student beginning the study of Italian, and believing courageously that there is only 
one correct way to write and speak, would find this book a helpful companion. With all its 
direct simplicity, however, it is, of course, impossible to avoid some redundancies, as for exam- 
ple, in the very first section listing masculine nouns. The treatment of the partitive construc- 
tion, indirect questions and conditional sentences errs on the side of incompleteness, as does 
that of some other constructions, which are not entirely secondary. One wonders if the answer 
to “che ora é”’ should be given impartially as either ‘‘é Je due” or “‘sono le due.”’ In spite of the 
fact that the picturesque vagueness of Italian has been sacrificed perhaps to personal opinion, 
one is grateful for this new grammar in a field where previous publication has sometimes been 
badly coordinated. It is perhaps better to err on the side of omission and even dogmatism than 
on that of careless profusion. There are a few typographical errors, but the editors express the 
hope that these may be corrected soon in a revised edition, which will also contain further 
illustrative material. 

SEAVER R. GILCREAST 
University of Buffalo 
Buffalo, New York 


English-Russian Dictionary, New 1944 Edition. 776 pp. Price $3.00. Russian- 
English Dictionary, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 822 pp. Price 
$3.00. Compiled by V. K. Miiller. Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
New York. 


It did not take long for the reviewer to get acquainted with the two Dictionaries; but 
there was a feeling that it would not be fair to offer a report after a summary contact domi- 
nated by typography, make-up and press-work. “To know someone well you must consume 
40 pounds of salt together’”’ says a Russian proverb, and this applies to dictionaries too. 

There are two kinds of lexicons: those you consult, and those you like to browse over. 
Miiller’s Dictionary can be read. Semantic notes and proverbs relating to vocables in the text 
reserve a mine of valuable informative and highly recreational reading. 

The proof of the pudding lies in the eating, said Friedrich Engels, and so we ate our pud- 
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ding and gave it a fair test. Thus, a Russian text full of idiomatic and colloquial terms was tried 
out with full response from the dictionary. 

Professor Miiller, the editor, stresses the dictionary’s new orientation towards “social eco- 
nomic and marxian terminology.” His purpose is to give “‘our practical workers abroad and to 
our translators assistance which they could use in their daily work” (v. Preface). With this aim 
in view, scores of new material had to be compiled, and the modern communistic literature 
had to be sifted. But the language is a living organism, a growing giant and it constantly over- 
grows its own shell; the dictionaries try in vain to keep pace with it. Although the new mate- 
rial compiled for this third edition by Professor Miiller’s staff is mighty extensive, highly useful 
and unique, it cannot be all inclusive, as far as neologisms are concerned. 

The public is asked by the editor to write about omissions and errors to the Sector of the 
Dictionaries of the Gise (the State Publishing Institute “Soviet Encyclopaedia”), in Moscow. 
But this is far away and perhaps MLJ is the second best address for the reviewer’s complaints. 

Soviet writers and offiical war-communiques often speak of dzots. Dots and dzots are both 
abbreviations used for various types of dug-outs and fox-holes; but there is not a trace of the 
words in the lexicon; one can hardly expect all abbreviations used in the official lingo to be in- 
cluded. We notice that many abbreviations referring to children’s educational institutions in 
the USSR are also missing. 

Some terms restricted to regional use could have been included. Why not schliach for 
instance, when /zviestia runs a serial under the title The Schliachs (paths) of White Russia? 

Perhaps some “‘archaistic” words were too hurriedly discarded. Just one example: It refers 
to the /sviestia article, mentioned above, by the writer Yampolsky who speaks of the wild boar 
siekatch, but the Dictionary is mute in regard to this term well known to hunters and all those 
folks living close to nature in Russia. Was the word sobor (cathedral) too archaistic to be in- 
cluded? This is so much more astonishing since its derivative adverb soborno is the real Russian 
word for “‘collectivity” and since other church terms figure extensively. 

The difficulties of terminology referring to ichtyology are well known to the editors of 
all lexicons. Our interest was roused in connection with the enigmatic fish “laberdan” with 
which the hero of Gogol’s The Inspector General delectated himself in act III, scene 5 & 6, of 
the comedy. Mysterious as it remains (could it be a corruption of the French fish le bar?), the 
translators have to face the difficulty, and the latest English text of the Russian classic (B. G. 
Guerney) act IT, in absence of any guidance from dictionaries, uses without the slightest hesi- 
tation “‘salted scrod,” a fish hardly worthy of such a gastronome as was Hlestacov. 

The list of omissions could be prolonged (p.e. the Russian meaning of havelock); when at 
the same time there is a plethora of words like rataplan. How about ¢rassa or trassirovat 
(speaking of bomb-shells that leave a luminous trace)-terms which we did not find? 

The thesaurus of proverbs will be found greatly amusing and useful. In a recently pub- 
lished class-book a Russian proverb, literally: “‘one’s own shirt is closest to one’s body” was 
rendered as: “blood is thicker than water,” while the English equivalent should be: “charity 
begins at home.” 

We hope that our friendly review will not be misinterpreted and that the proverb men- 
tioned in Miillers on page 650 (Russian-English text) “‘not to poke one’s swinish face into our 
Soviet garden” will not be personally applied. We would like to say that the Dictionary under 
discussion is far superior to anything offered in recent years; but this is not saying enough con- 
sidering that one lexicon now widely used in the U. S. A. gives for the word prokasa (frolic, 
pranks) only one distant meaning “leprosy” to the astonishment and grief of the shocked 
student. 

Many more editions to Miiller’s Dictionaries: They really fill an acute need. 


MICHEL BENISOVICH 


New York University (Formerly ASTP) 
New York, N.Y. 
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The Heritage of Spain. ADAMS, NICHOLSON B. Pp. 331, H. Holt, 1943. Price 
$2.50. 


In these days of concentration on Spanish America, a book that turns our attention to the 
importance of the mother country is needed. An individual who forgets his debt to his ances- 
tors is in danger of losing his sense of proportion; so it is also with a new country. We cannot 
afford to allow our desire for hemispheric solidarity to warp our judgment to such an extent 
that we feel culturally isolated. Professor Adams’ book is quite timely, we think. 

We had feared that a professor of Spanish Literature might give a disproportionate place 
to literary phases of Spain’s contributions to New World culture. Even a hasty examination, 
however, will dispel any such fear. Art, music, and philosophy, for example, are given their 
rightful place and space in The Heritage of Spain. 

Professor Adams, realizing that the appreciation of a nation’s culture cannot be scientific 
or impersonal, has not hesitated to inject a bit of himself into his book whenever he has deemed 
that by so doing he can enliven it a bit. Those of us who have had the pleasure of knowing the 
author will often stop to enjoy these sallies. They are not frequent enough to make us suspi- 
cious of Professor Adams’ seriousness of purpose nor of the care with which he has documented 
himself. The book shows that it is the creation of long and mature thinking. 

The publisher deserves sincere praise for the lavish use of illustrations taken from the best 
in Spanish art. Ribera, Murillo, Velazquez, El Greco, Goya, Zoloaga, Zurbur4n et al. have 
helped to give significance to The Heritage . . . through their masterpieces. 

The bibliographies, both the general and those relating to the various chapters, are of 
value. One name that we miss (and who can expect bibliographies to please everyone?) is that 
of Walter Starkie, whose Spanish Raggle Taggle and Don Gypsy are sine qua non for an under- 
standing of Spain. 

All in all, we feel that Professor Adams has done very well exactly what was needed, given 
us the essence of Spain’s contributions to our Brave New World. 

James O. SWAIN 
University of Tennessee 


WICKHAM, FLETCHER R., CAMPA, ARTHUR L., and SANCHEZ, GEORGE L., 
Practical Handbook of Spanish Commercial Correspondence, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1943. Price, $1.48. 


This is a handbook of 124 pages intended for use in courses in high-school commercial de- 
partments. It has been planned for those students who already have a workable knowledge of 
Spanish. The book has several important features as follows: 

1. The text has been written entirely in Spanish with English translations of some words 

and expressions where needed. 

2. All of the sixty letters offered as models have actually been used in Spanish corre- 

spondence. The same is true of the telegrams and business forms. 

3. All forms of commercial correspondence are represented by at least one model letter. 


These include: 
Introduction Collection 
Recommendation Remittance 
Application Credit 
Request for Information Claims 
Orders Invitation 
Acknowledgment Acceptance 
4. Reference material on commercial terms is given in both Spanish-English and English- 
Spanish groupings. 


5. Pertinent exercises follow each chapter. These are not meant to be mere memory exer- 
cises but are intended to challenge the imagination and initiative of the student. 
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6. Each chapter is introduced by helpful advice addressed in Spanish to the student. 

7. The Appendix includes tables of metric measures, commercial abbreviations, commer- 
cial terms, a technical vocabulary and Spanish-English and English-Spanish vocabu- 
laries. 

Emi1tio L. GUERRA 
New York University 
New York City 


Seis Relatos Americanos, Selected and Edited by Donald Devenish Walsh, 
The Choate School. Published by W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 


No one will question the excellence of the contemporary Spanish American Novel, or the 
value of reading it in the originals; but the many difficulties encountered in its strange, varied 
and dialectal vocabulary make reading slow and at times discouraging. The few editions of out- 
standing South American masterpieces which have been published with notes and vocabularies 
have contributed greatly to enjoyable reading and intelligent comprehension. 

Professor Walsh’s selections are well chosen, in their being representative of the best fic- 
tion of Spanish America, wide in their subject matter, locale, and interest, and in each relato’s 
being a complete story in itself, though four of them are chapters taken from long novels. Great 
care has been used in the preparation of Notes and Vocabulary to facilitate the understanding 
of unrecognizable Americanisms and dialectal forms, and the original spelling of words of care- 
less speech is changed when it is too far from normal pronunciation to be understood by the 
reader. An explanation of Spanish-American speech shows it to be not far different from popu- 
lar speech found in Spain. 

EL SUBSTITUTO, taken from EL HERMANO ASNO, by the Chilean, Eduardo Bar- 
rios, introduces the reader to the highest type of artistic emotional writing of the twentieth 
century. The social implications found in the ironic novellete, LO QUE LLAMAN FRACASO, 
by the Mexican, Jorge Ferretis, will interest and hold all thoughtful students. EL POZO, from 
SANGRE DE MESTIZOS, by the Bolivian, Augusto Céspedes is typical of the deeply moving 
novels which picture realistically the tortures inflicted upon man by the wild jungles and sav- 
age regions of South America. The Venezuelan, Teresa de la Parra recreates her early life in 
LAS MEMORIAS DE MAMA BLANCA, and presents eight character sketches, among 
which, VICENTE COCHOCHO, included here, is most convincing, and unforgettable. The 
Peruvian, Ciro Alegria is known to all America as the winner of the Pan-American Novel Re- 
ward for 1941. PERRO DE BANDOLERO, from LOS PERROS HAMBRIENTOS reveals 
his deep feeling and love for his native America, his understanding of the Indians, and the mas- 
terful style which makes him Latin America’s leading novelist of today. The gaucho novel is 
well represented in Benito Lynch’s short story, EL ANTOJO DE LA PATRONA, which 
rounds out the collection most happily, in as representative a selection of Spanish American 
stories as has yet been published. 

Pau T. MANCHESTER 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tennessee 


El Camino Real. JARRETT, Ep1rH Moore, and McManvs, Beryt J. M. 2 
vols. Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1942. Price vol. I, $1.88; vol. I, 
$1.96. 


These first and second year books anticipate the conversational method with an adequate 
and attractive treatment of grammar and idiomatic Spanish. Well organized exercises facilitate 
the teacher’s work and make oral work in the classroom imperative. 

The authors encourage imagination and creative participation, rather than blind drudg- 
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ery, so that the pupil enjoys the spoken language in the very first lesson. Grammar itself is at- 
tractively presented as “‘Things of Interest.”” Every modern device is employed to give variety 
to teaching methods. Grammar, vocabulary, and idiom drill work receive equal attention. Even 
dictations are provided, which thus complete every approach to the spoken language. 

Pupils of high school age, as well as adults at night school find the material fresh and charm- 
ing; although it leans toward the secondary school level, adults do not have their intelligence 
insulted. There is a continuous undercurrent of wit and the joy of life in a very human presen- 
tation. 

The portions in English giving cultural wealth to the student’s new language experience 
can conveniently be omitted in short night schoo] or summer school courses. Unfortunately, 
the teacher looking for a text suitable for the conversational approach is again confronted with 
the archaic forms of ‘“‘ye” (practically non-extant in Latin America); so much more could be 
accomplished with the postponement of this literary form. Even the form “thou’’ might be 
placed in a later lesson and thus the ideal would be approached for present day needs. 

Volume II continues “practically” with the same presentation, covering more thoroughly 
special idiomatic cases and the subjunctive. One is not bored by a strict sequence of subject 
matter. Some typical letters add value and realism to the text. These two outstanding volumes 
are a decided contribution to a better understanding of both the language and the people of 
South of our Border. 

Henry C. TurK 
Edwin Denby High School 
Detroit, Michigan 
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$1.35. 


Rolland, Romain, Vie de Beethoven. Editions Variétés. Montreal. 1944. Price $1.25. Postpaid 
$1.35. 
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Chesterton, G. K., Saint Francois d’Assise. Translated by Isabelle Riviére. Editions Variétés, 
Montreal. Price $1.25. Postpaid $1.35. 

Duhamel, Georges, La Possession du Monde. Editions Variétés. Montreal. Price $1.25. Post- 
paid $1.35. 

Anet, Claude, Mayerling. Editions Variétés. Montreal. Price $1.25. Postpaid $1.35 

Trail, Florence, Foreign Family Life in France in 1891. Bruce Humphries, Inc. 1944. Price 
$2.00. 

ITALIAN 


Grillo, Giacomo, Poets at the Court of Ferrara, Ariosto, Tasso and Guarini, with a chapter on 
Michelangelo. The Excelsior Press Inc., Boston. 1943. 
Cioffari, Vincenzo, Spoken Italian-Basic Course. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 1944. 


PORTUGUESE 


De Figueiredo, Fidelino, Depois de Ega de Queiroz. Editora Classico-Cientifica S/A. Sao Paulo 
(Brasil). 1943. 
Hamilton, D. Lee and Fahs, Ned Carey, Contos do Brasil. F. S. Crofts & Co. 1944. Price $2.00. 


RUSSIAN 
Kany and Kaun, Elementary Russian Conversation. D. C. Heath & Co. 1944. 


SPANISH 


La Grone, Gregory G., Conversational Spanish for Beginners. Henry Holt & Co., Inc. New York 
1944. Price $1.40. 

De Leon, Friar Luis. The Perfect Wife. Published under the auspices of the Department of For- 
eign Languages of the Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas. The College Press, 
TSCW. 1943. 

Mansilla, Lucio V., Una excursién alos indios ranqueles. Edited by Otis H. Green. Henry Holt 


& Co. 1944. Price $1.40. 
Palacio, Vicente Riva, Cuentecitos. Retold and adapted by Luis Leal. Graded Spanish Read- 
ers, Book I—Alternate. D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. 


CORRECTION 


The title of the book by Mario A. Pei listed in Books Received in May 1944 as War and 
Peace should read Languages for War and Peace. S. F. Vanni. New York. Price $5.00. 





